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Of summer break in wonder signs, 


Whose life grows pure —tuned to the praise 
Of God’s own mountain priests, the pines — 


Lay down thy chain of cares and ills 
Beneath some mighty, sun-smit crest, 
And, folded by the loving hills, 
Rest in the Lord, 
Rest! 


O favored spirit, who shall breathe 
The wild, white incense of the sea, 


And watch time’s lights and shadows wreathe, 


Yet dream of all eternity — 
Forget thine old reward or blame, 
Forget thy little goal and quest, 


Wrapped by the peace that hath no name, 


Rest in the Lord, 
Rest ! 


O home-bound soul, whose household round 


Is broken by no holiday, 
Open thy doors to scent and sound, 
Let summer meet thee on thy way ; 
Gather its glory and its balm, 
Make ready for thy royal guest 
A shrine of sweet, perpetual calm. 
Rest in the Lord, 
Rest! 


And thou, O toiler in the heat, 


Whose eyes nor birds nor blossoms cheer, 


Against whose thirst and longing beat 
The blaze and burden of the year — 


For thee the cold, white stars are born, 


For thee night veils the burning west ; 


From crimson eve till golden morn 
Rest in the Lord, 
Rest! 


, A SUMMER BENEDIOTION, 


BY ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER, 


HAPPY one, for whom the days 
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PRIMARY EOONOMIO TRUTHS. 


The Boston Transcript comments vigorously 
on the mischief done by some newspapers and 
public speakers who confuse ignorant minds 
by proposing the manufacture of money by 
the to back it, 
and the issue of * non-interest-bearing govern- 
without asking who would buy 
bonds which pay no interest, and other similar 
absurdities, and suggests the importance 
reiterating such rudimentary truths as these: 


That nothing is made out of nothing: 
that you cannot lift yourself by your boot- 
straps; that turn about is fair play; that 
competition equalizes profits; that the rich 
are not more moved by selfish motives than 


government without security 
ment bonds,” 


of 


the poor; that reckless borrowing is just 
as blamable (and much more unpleasant 
in its results) as usurious lending; that 


brotherly love is a duty toward those above 
us as much as toward those below us; that 
intelligence and careful study are worth a 


million rabid conventions, and that he who 
acts through blindness or wanton malice 


hurts no one so much as himself. 
which teach these truths are useful. 
which teach folly and unreason 


Organs 


merely 


serve tocomplicate a situation already grave | 


and deplorable. 





“ALL run down” from weakening effects of warm | 


weather, you need a good tonic 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. 


and blood purifier 





The Congregationalist 


HANDBOOK No. 3. 


ORGANIZED WORK FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 


CONTENTS. 
Brigade. 
Club, 
Brotherhood of Andrew 
Brotherbood of St. 


Boys’ 
Boys’ 
and Philip. 
Andrew. 

King Arthur. 
Lyceum League. 

Men’s Clubs. 

Men’s Fraternal Associations. 
Men’s Sunday Evening Clubs. 
Association, 


Knighthood of 


Young Men’s Christian 
Young Men's Clubs and Institutes. 


Price 4 cents, postpaid; 10 copies, 25 cents; 25, 50 
cents; 50,75 cents; 75, 81.00; 100, 81.25, 


No. 2 Handbook, 
FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 


Published by 
CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


L TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE 


A Party will leawe Boston September 3 for a 
Grand Pour of Sixty-Seveu Days to 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


The trip will include a week in the National Park, 
ample stops +t Seattle, Victoria, Tacoma and Portland, 
the Columbia River, the picturesque Shasta Route, aud 
extended visits to Sin Francisco, Monterey, Santa Bar 
bara, Los Angeles, San Diego, ete., returning via Colorado. 

Thirty-Five 
Five to 
New Engiand, 
September 

Tour to the 
September 3. 

Annual Winter 
month or oftever, 


f Summer and 
lwenty-One 
New 


Autumeo Trips of 
Days to the Principal Resorts of 
York and Canada, in August and 
Yellowstone Park and return, 
Trips to California, once a 
beginning in October 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether Yel 
lowstone or summer tour is desires, 
BRAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


296 Washington Street (opp. School Street). Boston. 


Those | 


The Congregationalist 


There is no virtue in “pearl 


top” or ‘pearl glass,” un- 


less it fits your lamp. Get 


the ‘Index to Chimneys”— 


free. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


tough glass. 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
ju 20 MinUles. 





ae 
| The “SIMPLEX” ts the easiest, Cleanest, best 


} ST ees 
aud cheapest duplicating process. Its work is an 
| exact fac-simile of the original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 
| Save its cost over and ayain in sending out notices. It costs 
but little .$3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


| LAWTON & CO., a0 Vesey St., New York. 


‘Where to G0 this Summer 


The —— Line to MANITOU and 
PIKE'S PEAK is 


The Great 
Rock Island | 
Route 


Ticket takes you through Denver, going or 
returning, at the same price, or take 
the direct Manitou line. (See map.) 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CAR SYSTEM. 


Kansas City to Denver | 
St. Louis | 
New Orleans“ 














Chicago to Denver 
Colo. Spr'gs 
sis ws Pueblo 

















KANSAS CITY 


¥e » 
@°°LORADO spas. a er 
mc FARLAN 


Wichita 





%e . 
44 ST. LOUIS 


Ft. Worth %e 


Dallas Sue 


NEW ORLEANS 











is the train. Seeenetbaneee 
at 10 o'clock every night 


Our Big 


and arrives at Manitou secon’ morning. Quick 


trip. Most excellent equipment. Dining Cars, 
Chair Crs, and superb Pullman Sleepers. 

Don't fail to go to top of Pike’s Peak by the Cog 
Railroad. Wonderful experience. Your Ticket 
Agent can tell you all about it and sell you ticket 
with your Colorado Tourist Ticket, should you 
so desire. 

JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Gen'l Passenger 


Chicago, May, 1894. Agent, 


"CALIFORNIA «1 


ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars, 


JU DSON & CO., 227 W ashington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A os resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year, Elevator, electric beils, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters, 
croquet, lawn tennis, ete. Massage, Electricity, all 
baths and al! health appliances. New Turkish and Rus 
sian baths Send for iiiustrated cireular, 


IN CORRESPONDENC! ae , GOrSTED 


by announceme.ts in our ADVE 
please mention that the adve Hisounrert, 7 as ry "t 
the Congregatwnaiist. 





) August 1894 


Worth 
Saving! 
ihe expense 
and trouble of 
frequently re- 
newing one's 
dress bindings. 


= b° quality 
Bias Velveteen 


Skirt Bindings. 





First 


dressmaker. 


Ask your 





Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence RK. BR. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable im most respects to a new 

one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and te “ym ‘rs bis services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
| the means are limited, A visit to the premises will be 

| made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
re quest 80 to do. 

| 

| 

| 





Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 


| 116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y. 
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at manufacturers’ prices. 
@ 

¢ John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
e Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 

e and UPHOLSTERY, 

; 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
e Correspondence Solicited. 
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Bells, Peals and Chimes. 
Best Thgot Copper and F. India 
Tin only, and so warranted Best 
gings aud Workmanship in 
the C ‘ountry. Highest Award at 
World's Fair and Gold ¥ 
Mid- Winter Fair. 

y BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
———_ EW Vanduzen Cv., « Clacinnati, Obie, 


pr! BEL, FOUNDRy: 
BELLS 


‘dal at 





or RS BiyMYER 


RCH SCHOOL.Fiae ALAF AOS 


sraloque with PS aorlste Prices aro terms Fete 


FAVORABLY KNOWN 35551826 PPT 7 © 
A AVE FURNISHED 2: 
fee (rune TEELY & te PUREST. bs. 
NUINE 
T TROY N. eo [genuine 


CHIMES, Ere CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Fstabliched in 1820, 
Suecessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., 











Boston, Mass. 





CHURCH BELLS <Futs 


McSHANE BELL FOUND|Y. qCataope ae a MD. 
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Notices and Societies. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in fullis ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 


See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, . 


vchurch and individual wants, ete. 








NOTICES. 
PLYMOUTH ASF OCLIATION, at the Pavilion, Plymouth 
Beach, Aug. 21,10 A. M. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
seErTs HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
}. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. $2, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; lite membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon 8S. Ward, Treasurer; Charlies FE. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
sregational House. Miss Elien Carruth, Treasurer; 
{iss Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
he sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCcI- 
evy.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H, O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCLETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by Coilege and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer, Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCLETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Kev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph, D., Field Secretary; K. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston, Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RKELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
——e offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also Invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
look, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. 1 bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States" (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws af the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches uf the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Rtv. CHARLES B. RICE, Sec- 
retary. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; aes. 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited,and may be sent to the chapel, 257 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Lyfe Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday Schoo! Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, ——— dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Koom 45, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, staced supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 





A MAGNIFICENT TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR.—A 
tour across the continent with more than ordinary 
attractions is announced by Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcomb, with Sept.3 as the date of leaving Boston. 
A week will be passed in the Yellowstone National 
Park on the outward journey, and the Pacific 
Coast is to be traversed from British Columbia 
to Mexico. The regular tour lasts sixty-seven days, 
but the return tickets are good from any part of 
California for several months. Another party will 


start at the same time for a three weeks’ trip to | 


the Yellowstone Park, returning direct. A de- 
scriptive book will be mailed free by Raymond & 
Whitcomb, 2% Washington Street, Boston. 
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**The Congregationalist ”’ 
- - SERVICES... 


EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


No. 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
No. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 

No. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
No. 8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
No. 11, THE HOMELAND. 

No. 12, HUMILITY. 

No. 13, GOD IN NATURE. 

Nos. 17-20, GENERAL WORSHIP. 


17, Abide with us for it is toward evening. 
18, Eternal light of light be with us now. 
19, (Ready 1 Sept.). 

20, (Ready 1 Oct.). 











100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, | cent each. 
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_ Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad 
di esses of ministers twenty-five cents each, 


Churches and Ministers. 


Rev. Wm. Byron Forbush may be addressed for 
a few weeks at Springfielu, Vt., for New England en 
xagements to explain the work of the boys’ church 
fraternity, The Kuights of King Arthur. 


General. 


Works of Dr. Nehemiah Adams. — Balance 
stock of the works of Rev, Nehemiah Adains, D. D., at 
about half. price, consequent upon change of publishers. 
Orders received by Mrs, D, W. Job, South Walpole, or 
Cong. 8S. S. and Pub. Society. 





_ MUSIC | 


PARACON OF SONC. 
By Root and Case, A new book for Singing 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The best book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is m@wv. Price 50 cents postpaid, 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


By G. F. Root & 0. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
Contains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
of instruction in the book. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campiglio. A collection of Preludes, 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers. Price, $2.00 
postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
uted fortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid, 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI“ NEW YORU CHICAGO 





BOOKS tr sate 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Theological Books. 

Books of Fiction. 

Devotional Books. 

Books for Children. 

Miscellaneous Books of All Kinds. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF 1894. 


Congregational Sunday School & Pablishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
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For PASTORS. 


The Pilgrim Pastor’s Manual. 
Gro. M. Boynton, D.D. Leather, $1.00. 


A Handbook of Forms and Scripture Selections, 





“The most complete book of its kind ever issued, 
perfect in arrangement and in its mechanical dress.” 


For S. S. WORKERS. 


The Model Sunday School. 
Gro, M. Boynron, D. D. 75 cts. 


“It is refreshing to get hold of a book which makes 
the principles so clear and which, therefore, may 
safely be followed in the methods which it com 
mends,” 





S. S. Primary Teacher’s Manual. 

TEAD. 35 cts. 

A great variety of valuable material for the 
primary teacher in compact form, 


For THOUGHTFUL READERS. 


Letterson Baptism. FAirrieip. 75 cts. 


“The argument is ingenious and able, and pre 
sented in a spirit which captivates the reader, The 
eminence of the author, as well as its intrinsic merit, 
bespeaks for the book a wide reading.” 





Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


24 THOUSAND NOW READY. 


SOCIALISM AND 
| SOCIAL REFORM. 


nY 
PROFESSOR RICHARD T. ELY, LL.D. 
Author of “The Labor Movement,” “ Problems of To 
day,” “Taxation in American States and Cities,” 
“Social Aspects of Christianity,” ete 
I2mo, *1 ». 

“Professor Ely differs radically from most of the 
writers on Socialism, as he 1s impartial. He does not 
twist facts to make out a case; he is intent on present 
ing both sides of every controversy to the reader, 
|} “It cannot fail to broaden the views of every fair 

minded person and to inspire interest in a subject 

which it is of vital importance should be properly un 
derstood.”"— San Francisco Chronicle. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


| T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 








| The songs used at the great C. EK. Convention at Cleve 
land, July, 1494, were selections from the new book. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS 


By IKA D. SANKEY. 
830 per 100, not prepaid. 35c¢. each by mall. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Educational. 





Largest & Most Successful in the World, 
Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted fur the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a ist of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, full of diligence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for ortat- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. 

SPECIAL COURSE, Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, Composition aud Correspondence may be taken 
as a special course, 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils, complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 

BUILDING, 6% Wa gton Street, Boston. 
usiness Office open da mq till 2 o’clock. 


PROSPECT Us POST FREE. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST MTH 8T BERT, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEAC HERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, HL; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100- waaed 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O, FISK & Co. 








THEOLOGICAL. 
CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Fall term begins Sept. 27. The school offers many 
university advantages. “Ki or catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Ste vens, New Haven, Ct. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional. Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 











CALIFORNIA, OAKL AND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oakland, Cal. J. K. MCLEAN, Pres.; GEORGE 
MOOAR, Apologetics; W. W. LON ErON, Hebrew; F.H. 
FOSTER, faatcoy? 4 ASH, Homiletics ; R. R. 
LLOYD, Greek; A. G. W ARNER, Sociology. Full 
equipment, practical work. Year r begins Sept. ith. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 
Derry, N.H. The tirst term of the eightieth year 
commences Sept. 4. A thorough preparation for 
any College or Scientific School, Tuition six dollars 
(26.00) per term, Board at Hildreth Hall from 
83. 7 to $4.00 per week, For catalogues apply to 
G. W. BINGHAM, Principal, or B. F. _ PARSONS, Sec. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. HM. Eighty-tirst year begins Sept. 12, 
1894. All the modern facilities offered by the recent 
erection of new buildings, Three courses of study. 
Young men and women ‘thoroughly fitted for the 
best colleges. Expense, ted a year to deserving stu- 
dents. Send for catalogue 


H CUMMINGS, A. M., PRIN. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEM- 


inary and Female College. Founded 1845. En- 


dowed. 8200 a year. Fail term opens Aug. 29, ‘94. 
College Preparatory. Medical Preparatory. ‘Art, 
Science, Music, Commercial Department. Classi- 


cal and Belles Lettres Courses. 
Send for catalogue to the President, 
DURRELL, , Tilton, N. H. 


Christian Home. 
REV. J. M. 





VERMONT. 





VERMONT, MANCHESTER. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, MAN- 
chester, Vermont. For both sexes. Thorough 
college pre sees. mage phos anguages and Science 
courses per vear. 62d year Sept. 6, 184, 

E. HE RAE RT BOTSFORD, A. M., Principal. 











M ASSAC ‘H U ‘SETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Weorcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT Dean. 








MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
for ¥ ng Ladies, Amherst, Mass. Reopens 
Sept. 20, 18%. 











MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 

Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
titicate admits to Smithand Wellesley. Miss VrYL- 
ING WILDER BuFreM, A. B., Principal. 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, S. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston , 18 Ne Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
2th year opens Oct. 3d, 1894. 





HOME 





MASSA‘ HI SETTS, NORTON. 





WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13 . Best of home influences. 
Excellent sanitary arrangemepts. Fine Library. 
Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. 








Send tor 
ee ated Prospectus to 
A. E. ST AN! TON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 
Massac HUSETTS, BR ADFORD, = 2 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
For the higher education of young women. Build. | 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 


in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, oy ge and optional. 

s pt 2, i844. Apply to Miss IDA C, 
pal, Bradford, Mass 


five acres—twelve 


ALLEN Princi- 
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THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


$600 a year —no extras. 
Thirty Boys. 


Parent, I don't know what your 
particular boy amounts to; but I 
know what nine out of ten amount 
to. I know they are generally a 
trial of patience and faith, begin- 
ning at 8 years old thereabout; 
the reason is that home is no 


_M ASSACHUS ETTS. 
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Educational. 





place for them, and parents 
do not know how, and have 
not the time to manage 
them well. Theysay them- 
selves they have not the 
time; I say they do not 
know how, and have not 
the means, if they have the 
time. And yet they object 
to putting their boys where 
somebody else can do what home 
and parents can’tde. They love 
their boys so much that they will 
not let them go out of their sight, 
not even to save them. 

Is it love for the boy? or habit 
andfashion He wants occupation 
and fun about fifteen hours a day. 
You can’t provide them. I can. 


Are you interested ? 
HENRY W. SIGLAR. | 


RHODE ISLAND. 





~MASSAC HU SETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies, begins its 66th year Septem- 
ber 13th, offering enlarged opportunities. hree 
Seminary Courses of studies and a College fitting 
Course, ‘Address Miss LAURAS., Ww ATSON, Principal. 


MASSAC HU SETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass., offers excellent facilities for 
training teachers, Entrance a WEDNEsS- 
DAY, Sept. 5, bexinning at 8 ‘or circulars 
address ALBERT G. ROY DEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 





THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 


Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
lent courses with special advantages in languages 
and music. 


Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. A., P rincipal. 








/McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 


English | ~~ 


Year commences | 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 

uene 
JOSEPH 4 ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
THOMAS C. MENDENHALL, LL. D., 
Offers courses in 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
Chemistry and General Science. 
New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 
For catalogue or further information address 
JOSEPH BEALS, 8. B., Secretary. 


President. 





MASSACHUSETYS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest graue. 6lst year begins 
Sept Sth. Thorough prepa: paration for any College or 
Scientitic Sc hool. Certificates admit to v arious colleges. 

EE NEW BUILDIN( 
SC HOOL HOUSE, ye 4 rinped wie need 
ories ia and superb GYM NASIUD 

bok M ITORY, rdoms en suite. w i every iia 
improvement, including fire- place in each room, 
aor ner pond and ‘perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
tramnec 

DINING H ALE L, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by soem Am en playgrounds. 

o.W. ABEROROMBIE. J A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass 

CONNECTICUT. 








CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR | 


Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
plication necessary. 
Mrs. 8S. L. CADY and Miss C. E. CaADy, Y, Principals. — 


CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 


Co:ilege Preparatory. 
German, hed wa 
RE . B. Mc LEAN. 


Simsbury, Ct. 
Courses. French, 


CONNECTICUT, ., NORWAL! K. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, C(t. 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses, 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 

ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
69th year of Academy, 15th of Home. Preparation 
for College or Businéss. Absolutely bealthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. saga, es required. 


J. H. ROOT, Prin., Greenwich, Ct. 








| Richard 8 


Music, Art | = 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. #200a year. Septll. Write for illustrated 


catalogue. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 








NEW’ YORK. 


~NEW “YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 

For Young Ladies. 45th year, College preparation. 

Samu EL WELLS BUCK, A M., Poughke eepsie, N. Y. 











“New York, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City. Evening Dep't, 
Cooper Union. * Dwight Method ” of instruction. 
Degree of LL.B. atter 2 years’ course. Graduate 
course added. Fee, 2100. GEO. CHASE, Dean. 


NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA, 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 
cates “a hy leading Colleges and Universities. 

CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 





NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE i0RoRR N.Y: 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


FOR WOMEN, 








New YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Kegular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. Philosophy, Lan- 
guages, Music, Painting. 40th Year. 

CHARLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





PRaserL VANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 
. Storrs, D. D. refers W. N. MeVickar, D. D. 
Mrs. yulte Ward Howe.§ to (Frances E. Willard. 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for the higher education of girls and young 
ladies. General and classical course, also pre- 
paratory and optional. Address Dr. and Mrs. 
James Danforth, 2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo. Dana Boardman, D, D.?) refer § John Wanamaker. 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Brown. § to UMrs. Mary B. Claflin. 














Ouro, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


| NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. 


Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
reparation for any College. Opens Sept. 2ith. Ad- 


dress MR. and MRs. W. D. a 1407 
chussets Avenue, Washing ston, D. ¢ 


Massa- 
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We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. (Go) gregation- 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year 1s the best time to make 
use of this offer. Old subscribers who send us FIVE 
six months trial subscriptions may secure a copy of 
our $4.00 Bible. Many hundred copies of tuis Bible 
were used by us as premiums the past winter, and 
they have given universal satisfaction. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ¥ 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgiveness of 
Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy Youth; 
8, The House of Our God; 11, The Homeland; 12, Hu- 
mility; 13, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Service; 
16, National; Nos. 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
four Orders of Worsbip without special subjects, 
suitable for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 
New EVENTIDE SERVICES, Nos. 17, 18. 
Services of general worship, suitable for any ser- 
mon theme. The thought of No. 17 is expressed in 
the verse which appears on its title-page —‘*Abide 
with us for it is toward evening ”’; of No. 18—* Eter- 
nal light of light be with us now”; but these 
Services, and the two which follow, are prepared 
with the purpose of meeting the demand which 
has come to us for a series of services without 
special themes, which can be used upon any occa- 
sion, and which do not confine the pastor to any 
particular subject for his address. 


“THE HANDBOOK SERIES, 1894. % 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No.3, ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN AnD BOYS. 

(Now Ready.) 

No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
Institutional Churches, Social Settlements, 
Rescue Missions. 

No. 1, THE HANDBOOK, 

Prayer Topics, Readings, etc. 

No.2, Forward Movements, has been received with 
peculiar favor by both pastors and laymen, giving, 
as it does, in concise form, special information, not 
otherwise obtainable, regarding modern methods of 
philanthropic work. No. 3, as its title indicates, 1s 
devoted to special channels of work for men and 
boys, and with No. 4, to follow in October, upon sim- 
ilar work for women and girls, will complete this 

valuable and useful survey of Christian activities. 

Single copies of either number, 4 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.25, post- 
paid. Subscriptions are taken for the series for 
15 cents. 








HE Christian Register, in its issue of 

Aug. 2, publishes a sermon by Rev. 

C. W. Park of Birmingham, Ct., the 
purpose of which seems to be to prove that 
Jesus Christ cannot possess superhuman 
qualities, cannot have been more than per- 
fect man, because if He were more He 
would be ‘‘a monstrosity.’’ From this Mr. 
Park argues that ‘‘ all men are divine,’’ and 
that unless we have Got in us as Jesus had 
‘*we are not men.’’ Our contemporary calls 
this sermon ‘an orthodox communication,”’ 
finds it ‘a firm and natural meeting ground 
for representatives of both branches of Con- 
gregationalism,’’ and proposes to the Sun- 
day School and Publishing Scciety to unite 
with it in publishing the sermon as a tract, 
dividing the expense. From the profound 
satisfaction which the Christian Register 
manifests in this sermon, as shown in two 
paragraphs calling attention to :t, we are 
inclined to think the editors of that paper 
would be willing to assume the entire ex- 
pense, if the Publishing Society would dis- 
tribute the tract. But we suggest that it 
be labeled A Unitarian Communication 
from the Minister of an Orthodox Church. 
We commend to the Christian Register a 
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Unitarian minister’s statement of what he 
regards as the orthodox view of the divinity 
of Christ which we believe is generally held 
by Trinitarian Congregationalists. Rev. 
Joseph May of Philadelphia thus states 
the belief of Phillips Brooks, whom he 
characterizes as ‘‘a so-called evangelical 
Christian’’: 

He was not merely a supernaturalist of the 
Channing type. He was a full, earnest, de- 
vout believer in the supreme divinity of Jesus, 
He never hesitated—what to me is temerity 
almost profane—to call Jesus, as the Christ, 
by the awful name of deity. All his thought 
was deeply grounded m this interpretation. 
Christ to him was God in the flesh; not merely 
as God is spiritually in us all, but peculiarly, 
particularly, as a unique incarnation of the 
divine being in the one Man, Jesus. Christ, 
the God-man, was the essential link between 
men and God. He was the indispensable 
bridge over which men must pass to God... . 
In his own faith, to his own soul, this concep- 
tion of the supreme, unique divinity of Christ 
was cardinal, essential and a living truth, by 
which Brooks hved. 


The assassin of Carnot is to be guillotined. 
This is not the form of punishment calmly 
suggested by Mr. Henry Holt, the pub- 
lisher, in the August Forum. He, accept- 
ing Herbert Spencer’s dictum that human 
punishments should be as nearly as possible 
like nature’s—the direct consequences of 
the acts themselves—says: 

Since the anarchist acknowledges no daty 
to government he can claim no rights from 
government; consequently, when a man is 
duly convicted of anarchistic sentiments, let 
the government at once announce that it no 
longer extends its protection to his person or 
property—that he is an outlaw, with no de- 
fense but his own strength against hate or 
greed of which be or his may be the object. 
‘*Is this a plea for a return to barbarism?”’ 
it may be asked. Ienry Charles Lea, the 
historian, in the same issue of the journal 
makes the humanitarian movement which 
Las swept over Christendom during this 
century responsible more than the increase 
in the consumption of liquor or the increase 
of urban populations for the fact that 
everywhere in the world, save Great Brit- 
ain, crime is increasing faster than the pop- 
ulation. A theology which has made God 
all beneficence and a positivist criminology, 
which denies the freedom of the will and 
makes morality a relative matter depend- 
ent upon the decree of society at any given 
time, have much to be responsible for in 
creating the present social disorder. 

Not long sincé a private in the United 
States army, by name Cedarquist and of the 
Department of the Platte, one Sunday was 
ordered by his officer to take his rifle and 
proceed at once with his comrades to en- 
gage in target practice. The man refused 
to do this, giving as his reason for disobe- 
dience that he had conscientious scruples. 
Persisting in his disobedience he was ar- 
rested, tried by court martial and sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment at hard labor 
under guard, and in addition he was ordered 
to be mulcted in the sum of $10 per month 
during his term of imprisonment. Subse- 
quently the time of imprisonment was or- 
dered reduced totwomonths. It happened 
that not only was this judicial decision of 
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professional warriors contrary to the in- 
herited principles of religious liberty in 
this country but it also traversed a special 
order issued by President Lincoln as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. The combi- 
nation of these two facts partially, but not 
wholly, accounts for the outcome, Con- 
gressman Grosvenor of Ohio brought the 
matter to the attention of the House of 
Representatives and it was referred to the 
committee on military affairs. But before 
it could report President Cleveland sum- 
marily settled the matter in his positive way 
by ordering the release of the soldier, the 
remission of his fine and then—probably 
with the memory of his Presbyterian cler- 
ical father’s teachings in mind—went on to 
order the arrest and trial of the officer who 
ordered the man and his comrades out for 
Sunday labor. 


Mr. K, A. Burnell, the well-known lay 
evangelist, has just reached the age of 
seventy years, and is about to enter on a 
year’s evangelistic campaign in Lowa, espe- 
cially among the children. His half-cen- 
tury of zeal and devotion to the service of 
proclaiming the gospel of Christ in this and 
other lands has few parallels. Many of the 
living, and many more who have passed on 
to the better land, owe to him the begin- 
ning of anew and noble life. In this con- 
nection we may mention that a Christian 
banker of New York has for thirty years 
paid to Mr. Burnell a modest salary, send- 
ing to him a check every two months, and 
thus enabling him to give his entire time 
to his chosen work. Other instances have 
come to our knowledge of men who could 
not themselves go as evangelists or mission- 
aries, but who have gladly sent others and 
cared for their wants, and are doing it still, 
unheralded for their benevolence but as 
greatly blest in it as those who, from native 
gifts and favuring circumstances, have the 
greater privilege of themselves proclaiming, 
throughout the world, the good news of sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ. 


In discussing the growing unpopularity 
of marriage the San Francisco Argonaut 
draws a highly unfavorable picture of the 
young men in California society, It says: 


We are raising a crop of young men in this 
and adjacent cities to whom the society of 
modest, well-bred women is not attractive. 
A New Yorker, who lately visited San Fran- 
cisco, observed, ‘* Your girls are divine; [ wish 
I could have seen more of them, but where 
are your young men?” If he had been an- 
swered frankly he would have been told that 
they could have been found in clubrooms, in 
barrooms, in offices, in poolrooms and such 
resorts, which are forbidden ground to their 
sisters and sweethearts. ... The girls are de- 
prived of their natural allotment of male soci- 
ety, and the youths grow to manhood coarse 
and unrefined, as all men become when they 
are deprived of ladies’ society. Foreigners 
bave frequently remarked upon the contrast 
between the sisters and brothers in a family. 
The former will be high-bred, prettily man- 
nered ard fairly well informed on the events 
of the day, while the latter will be vulgar in 
manner and speech and ignorant of every- 
thing but their own business. 


This is a very apt picture of a society 
given up to money-getting and pleisure- 
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seeking. In suggesting that dislike of the 
society of good women is the source of the 
deterioration of young men, the Argonaut, 
we think, mistakes a symptom for the dis- 
ease. The love of money, which is said to 
be nowhere more fervent and absorbing 
than in the region of which the Argonaut 
speaks, is said on good authority to be a 
root of all kinds of evil. A mammonized 
society is a brutalized society. California 
needs the leaven of an old-fashioned Puri- 
tanism with its high ideals and reverence 
for God’s law. We may be thankful that 
the women are so much better than the men, 
but if the latter had been taught from the 
beginning to think more of God and less of 
money, the lust of the flesh and the lust of 
the eyes and the pride of life would have 
had less power over them. 


——$—— a 


THE UNDERLYING HINDRANCE. 

A story comes to us from Chicago which 
is worth repeating for the sake of the sug- 
gestion which it carries of the fundamental 
difficulty in all social reform. It seems that 
among those who struck to show their sym- 
pathy with the Pullman strikers were twen- 
ty-five carriage painters in a certain Chicago 
factory. They had hardly laid down their 
tools, however, before twenty-five skilled 
workmen applied for and received their 
positions—and these twenty-five were strikers 
from Pullman! It is safe to say that sym- 
pathetic striking can have no further charms 
for these particular workmen, and that their 
faith in human nature has received a shock 
from which it will not soon recover. 

The story is likely enough and the moral 
is obvious. It is the innate and ineradica- 
ble selfishness of man which makes most 
schemes of socialism unworkable. If it 
were not for this our present political sys- 
tem would answer well enough. It is nota 
change of system which is needed, but a 
change in those by whom the system is ad- 
ministered, It is easy to plan for reason- 
able beings—angelic natures, free from prej- 
udice and wonted to self-sacrifice. But the 
problem of giving every man his rights 
without trampling upon any other man’s 
desires must always prove insoluble. To 
fit one’s plan to such unreasonable, preju- 
diced, weak and obstinate creatures as actu- 
ally people the earth will try the patience 
of the subtlest thinker, One may get to- 
gether the most perfect materials for house 
building, but how can he be sure that the 
workmen will not mar the structure in the 
building or the use? 

Putting aside the scheme of the philo- 
sophical anarchists, who would dispense 
with both leadership and law, all other 
plans of social reorganization are confronted 
with a twofold difficulty. They must find 
means to put authority into the right hands 
without fail, and they must secure full obe- 
dience to that authority. The socialism of 
the day proposes vastly to increase the func- 
tions of government, but it must first sat- 
isfy us that the right sort of governors can 
unfailingly be secured under its system. 
It will not do to think of the central au- 
thority as something impersonal. It will 
inevitably be shaped and colored by the 
personality of those who exercise its ex- 
ecutive functions—just as the presidency 
was colored by the personality first of 
Buchanan, then of Lincoln. Given just, 
wise, prudent and foreseeing rulers, and the 
state will prosper under laws that are very 
far from ideal. Given an ideal law in the 
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hands of an unjust, foolish, rash and blind 
executive, and disaster may surely be pre- 
dicted. The socialistic state will be far 
more complicated than any now existing. 
Where is the assurance that its leaders will 
be equal to the task of controlling and 
applying its complex machinery unselfishly? 
The selection of wise rulers is hard enough 
under present conditions; how will it be 
when the opportunities and temptations are 
tenfold greater? 

The usual answer to this question brings up 
once more the second and fundamental diffi- 
culty suggested by the story of the Chicago 
strikers. The selfishness of the leaders is a 
difficulty, but the selfishness of those who 
at once select the leaders and are led is a 
much greater difficulty. It is said that the 
freedom and responsibility of the new order 
will educate men, but education is not 
transformation. Extreme centralization in- 
volves extreme risks. Education does not 
in itself contain assurance. Self-interest 
blinds the eyes of educated men and preju- 
dice misleads them. The conspiracy of 
self-interest is the peri] of our modern poli- 
tics. Itis bad enough to have the creature 
of a selfish and greedy ring in office as it is, 
but suppose all the industries of a great 
city like New York to be under the control 
of government, who is to insure us against 
the greed of the new Tammany, which will 
control every man’s fortune and every man’s 
work? The wider the functions of govern- 
ment and the nicer its adjustments the 
greater is the peril of a conspiracy of greed 
and the more fatal the results of selfishness. 
Until some means of changing character 
can be discovered, until selfishness can be 
eliminated, in practice as well as theory, 
and replaced by a wise self-control, the so- 
cialists must pardon us if we look askance 
at their paper Utopias and respectfully de- 
cline to put everything into the hands of 
everybody. 

In the meantime Christianity is engaged 
in the old business at the familiar stand. 
It never coerces, it always invites. It does 
its work with individuals and sends them 
out to call in others. It is leaven and not 
an overwhelming flood, but the work it un- 
dertakes is done by nothing else on earth. 
For all who will accept its conditions it 
offers regeneration of character and perma- 
nent uplifting of motive. The triumph of 
Christianity must antedate the formation of 
the ideal community. He who helps preach 
the good news becomes a herald of the new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. The 
most rational and effective contribution any 
one can make toward the new and perfect 
order is a Christlike life of love to God and 
love to man. 


$$ —— ee _—____— 


LET US IMPORT THE OXFORD IDEA. 


The Americans in attendance upon the 
Mansfield Summer School of Theology at 
Oxford, which has been reported in our 
columns last week and this, have frequently 
asked themselves and one another this ques- 
tion, Why not domesticate the idea on our 
side the sea? Certainly there is no in- 
herent reason why it could not be carried 
out in America as successfully as at Mans- 
field this year and two years ago. Our 
ministers are no less anxious than their 
English brethren to avail themselves of the 
advantages which such a school affords. 
Chautauquas we have in abundance. The 
spiritual uplift of the Northfield convoca- 
tions is well understood and widely appre- 
ciated, 
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But summer meetings such as these do 
not satisfy the intellectual hunger which 
possesses many a man who has been living 
the busy life of the modern pastor for ten 
or twenty years. He has a dim idea that 
in the few years since he left the seminary 
criticism has been marching rapidly along, 
new discoveries have been made bearing on 
the authenticity of Biblical history, philos- 
ophy has been cast into fresh molds and 
the aids to study and the apparatus of 
research greatly increased. But he may 
not have had the money to buy many new 
books, nor the time to read them. If, how- 
ever, he can spend a few days in the pres- 
ence of men who are devoting their lives to 
the science of theology and the problems of 
religion, if they will state to him frankly 
and candidly the positions which are com- 
ing generally to be held as respects the 
origin and authorship of the Biblical books, 
if they will indicate the way thought is 
moving in regard to this or that doctrine— 
what illumination and quickening will have 
been bestowed! 

Mansfield College, to its credit be it said, 
at the very outset of its career has recog- 
nized its duty and its opportunity—its duty 
to the churches whose child it is, its oppor- 
tunity to guide and influence the leaders of 
the Nonconformist churches of Great Brit- 
ain. Principal Fairbairn’s conception of 
the relation of a seminary to the churches 
sustaining it isa noble one. He believes in 
keeping it in close and constant touch with 
them. He devises ways in which it may 
serve them, not the least of which is the in- 
stitution of this summer school. 

It would not be a difficult task to estab- 
lish its parallel in this country, It could 
easily be made self-supporting. We have 
well-equipped seminaries and able and pop- 
ular instructors and doubtless the leading 
minds in Scotland and England could be 
secured if re-enforcement were needed. Here 
is a need and an opportunity for the ren- 
dering of a great service. Shall it be Ando- 
ver, Hartford, New Haven, Oberlin or Chi- 
cago that will first respond? 


ee 


OHINA AND JAPAN. 


So far as the confused reports have made 
facts clear, it appears to be true that war 
at last has been declared, acts of war having 
preceded the formal declaration by some 
days. The mutual jealousy of the Chinese 
and Japanese in Corea over the trade of that 
country, of which the latter seem to have 
secured the best part, appears to have created 
a hostile feeling which at last has brought 
about war, and which doubtless has come 
to include much besides trade interests. So 
far the Japanese kave got the best of the 
fighting, but the final outcome is not easily 
to be foreseen. The Japanese certainly have 
much the better army and navy, but the 
Chinese have innumerable hosts from whom 
to draw troops such as they have. 

Probably the war will be unlike most wars 
in the fact that the most important cities in 
each country, which ordinarily would be the 
object of immediate attack, will be pro- 
tected, being treaty ports, by the allied 
forces of foreign nations so that business 
will continue undisturbed by shot or shell 
during the war and they will be uninjured 
when peace shall have been declared. The 
United States, Great Britain, Germany and 
Italy are reported to have practically come 
to an agreement already that they will insist 
upon the exemption of these ports from 
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warlike operations and Japan has assented 
cheerfully and China somewhat less readily. 
Russia has not yet joined the other powers, 
apparently delaying in order to watch Eng- 
land’s course and determined not to allow 
England to acquire any territory in Corea, 
and France holds off watching Russia. 

It is difficult to avoid the conviction that 
there need have been no war, and that, 
whether the Japanese have or have not the 
just grievance which they claim, all exist- 
ing difficulties might now be settled with- 
out bloodshed. We do not anticipate either 
a long or a bloody struggle, or one which 
will alter the map of that part of the world 
seriously. Too many interests are involved, 
or supposed to be, for the combatants to be 
allowed afree hand. Yet if European pow- 
ers should be drawn in, the great conti- 
nental struggle which has been threatened 
so long and prevented with so much diffi- 
culty, but which recently has been declared 
to have been postponed for a term of years, 
if not indefinitely, might break out after 
all. The war may be of value to the world 
at large by helping to settle some disputed 
questions concerning battle-ships and arma- 
ments, which have been awaiting solution 
in some actual combat, but the compara- 
tive inexperience of both Chinese and Jap- 
anese Officers must reduce considerably the 
value of the evidence drawn from their 
experiences. Doubtless, however, such a 
struggle is necessary to the fulfillment of 
the divine purposes in the East. It may 
prove, for example, the means of opening 
up China and revolutionizing the character 
and life of that immense nation. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS ABOUT BIBLE 
8T 





We do not know that the authors of the 
books of the Bible anticipated that their 
productions would be collected in the form 
in which we possess them and would come 
to be regarded with the reverence which 
now is felt for them. Indeed, few if any 
among these writers can have had this anti- 
cipation. But such sacred records as they 
possessed, most of which are included in 
the Bible as we have it, must have had for 
them much of the same significance which 
the Bible now has for us, and we can gain 
useful lessons from the few suggestions 
which they made. 

They recommended and practiced both 
the public and private study of the Scrip- 
tures. Their purpose evidently was partly 
historical, so that knowledge of God’s deal- 
ings with men, and especially with His 
chosen people, the Jews, might become 
general and accurate. But they also had 
a spiritual purpose. They wished men to 
learn to understand the majesty and the 
holiness of God, to grasp as much as possi- 
ble of the meaning of His dealings with 
humanity, and to learn lessons of personal 
relation to Him and of the duty and privi- 
lege of loving and ubeying Him. 

The Bible ought to be studied like any 
other work in the sense that no critical thor- 
ougbness can be excessive in the endeavor 
to learn precisely what God means us to 
learn from it. No reverent scholarship can 
be toosearching. Yet it may never be over- 
looked safely that the Bible is not like any 
other work, and to disregard this fact is to 
commit an error which ought to be peculiarly 
offensive to the exact, scientific spirit of 
modern scholarship. We may properly 
study it for sacred history and biography, 
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for instance, but that its primary, principal 
aim is spiritual must never be overlooked. 

Whether all of its utterances about col- 
lateral subjects, such as those which have a 
bearing upon archeology or geology, be 
finally proved harmonious with those of sci- 
ence or not, as many already have been, is 
unimportant. Its moral and spiritual teach- 
ings long have been and always will re- 
main the foundation of the noblest, holiest 
thought and life of which the human race 
is capable. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Our Washington correspondent in his let- 
ter so covers the events of the week there 
that it is unnecessary to supplement them 
here. Yet it may be well to note that two 
of the senators responsible for the dead- 
lock have received from some of their fel- 
low-Democrats among their constituents 
abundant proof that their course as legis- 
lators is far from satisfactory. The sen- 
ators thus condemned are Gorman of Mary- 
land and Smith of New Jersey. The strike 
commission met in Washington last week 
and adjourned to hold its first session for 
the taking of testimony in Chicago Aug. 15. 
The commission appointed by Governor 
Greenhalge—in obedience to legislative en- 
actment—to investigate the condition of the 
unemployed in Massachusetts began to take 
testimony in Boston last week and later 
will sit elsewhere in the State. Thus far 
the drift of evidence furnished by meu rep- 
resenting many crafts is that the outlook 
for next winter is darker than had been 
expected, while just now the artisans find 
their greatest grievance in the competition 
of workmen from the Canadian Provinces, 
who come over the border, accept much 
lower wages and then in the fall or winter 
go back to their northern homes to live 
cheaply until another season of work opens 
in the States. 





Boston is having a police investigation 
similar to that which has made such a sen- 
sation in New York. So long as the laws 
against vice were not enforced in this city 
no complaints of misconduct were made 
against police officers. But when, a few 
months ago, General Martin was appointed 
chairman of the Police Commission, he 
ordered that gambling houses, unlicensed 
saloons and other disreputable resorts should 
be closed. Facts concerning the prevalence 
of these places were furnished by citizens 
to Chairman Martin. War against these 
resorts has brought repeated complaints 
from those who kept them that they have 
paid for police protection. One captain and 
a sergeant have already been before the com- 
mission, and damaging evidence has been 
presented against them. A number of other 
officers appear to be implicated. It is be- 
lieved that the most of the members of the 
force are efficient and upright men. But 
there is no question that the time has come 
for a thorough investigation and that Gen- 
eral Martin is determined that it shall be 
made. It is of vital importance to every 
citizen that the government of our cities 
shall be above the suspicion of corruption 
avd of bribery by lawbreakers, and that the 
laws shall be faithfully and impartially 
enforced. 





A public dinner was held last week in 
London in honor of Sir William Harcourt, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 
special recognition of his success in carry- 
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ing through the finance bill in the House 
of Commons, It was chiefly remarkable 
for the fact that it was attended by a very 
large proportion of the Libera] party in the 
Commons and that it may serve to aid, if it 
were not actually intended to promote, the 
ultimate substitution of Sir William Har- 
court, who also is the Liberal leader in the 
House, for Lord Rosebery as prime minis- 
ter. Nothing is likely to come of it imme- 
diately, however. It is evident that Sir 
William has something of the feeling of 
having been passed over for a younger and 
less experienced man and would undoubt- 
edly jump at the chance of the premiership. 
But the party to which both he and the 
present prime minister belong is not dissat- 
isfied with the latter or in the mood to 
make any official changes which can be 
avoided, and the ambitious chancellor and 
his admirers must wait, at any rate until 
the next session of Parliament and probably 
much longer. 





The French manage some things quicker 
than we do. When their president had been 
assassinated they chose his successor inside 
of three days. Ilis assassin now has been 
tried before the Assize Court at Lyons and 
has been sentenced to death by the guillo- 
tine, and the trial, which might have lasted 
two or three weeks here, also was concluded 
within three days. The result was ex- 
pected and the trial was devoid of specially 
striking features. ‘The accused bore himself 
jauntily and impudently and won no sym- 
pathy upon any grounds. The anarchists 
are quiet just now throughout Europe and 
undoubtedly feel severely the pressure of 
recent legislation against them. But fears 
are expressed that the execution of Carnot’s 
murderer will be followed by an attempt 
upon the life of President Casimir-Perier, 
Lord Rosebery’s opposition to Lord Salis- 
bury’s anti-anarchist bill in England con- 
tinues to attract comment, and it does look 
too much as if this opposition were due 
more to the source of the bill than to any 
lack of agreement with its provisions. 


The Japanese early in the week sank a 
Chinese transport, the Kow-Shing, which 
since is asserted to have been a British ship. 
Japan has offered England reparation if the 
claim can be made good, but the facts seem 
to be that the Kow-Shing really was known 
to be a Chinese vessel engaged in actual 
operations of war against Japan, although 
flying the British flag, and that too before 
war with Japan had been declared. If 
these really are the facts we trust that 
Japan will not apologize to Great Britain 
and that China will be allowed to suffer 
the consequences of her deceptive use of 
another nation’s flag. Since then the Jap- 
anese also are reported to have badly dam- 
aged the Chen-Yuen, one of the two or 
three best ironclads of China. On land the 
Chinese are reported to have gotten the best 
of the little fighting which has occurred, 
Each of the combatants has asked the rep- 
resentatives of the United States in the 
other’s country to look after the interests 
of its own citizens there, and this request 
is to be granted. Thus the United States 
is to act asa kind of mutual friend which 
may afford us some opportunity of promot- 
ing peace without involving ourselves too 
deeply in purely foreign affairs. The Chi- 
nese emperor has disgraced Li Hung Chang, 
his premier, and the only man believed to 
be capable of successfully carrying on the 
war with Japan, by depriving him of the 
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order of the Yellow Riding Coat, which 
confers privileges second only to those of 
the emperor himself. But as in China such 
degradation is understood to be only a 
hint to bestir oneself in earnest, Li Hung 
Chang’s services, instead of being lost to 
his country, may be redoubled. 


Among minor features of the week must 
be noted the easy and complete victory of 
the Vigilant over the Britannia on Aug. 3 
in The Solent, between the Isle of Wight 
and the mainland of England, No race in 
European waters ever awakened so much 
interest or was attended by such multitudes 
of people on sea and shore, including the 
queen and royal family. The wind was 
strong but not severe. The Vigilant took 
the lead from the start and won the race of 
forty-eight miles by about a mile and a half 
in distance and by four minutes and twenty- 
nine seconds in corrected time. Lord Dun- 
raven, owner of the Valkyrie last year, was 
umpire of the race. Mr, Gladstone has de- 
clined his invitation to visit the United 
States because of his advanced age and the 
bad condition of his eyes. From the Con- 
tinent comes the report of cholera epidemic 
in Galicia, an Austrian province adjoining 
Russia, and of sporadic cases in Germany, 
Holland and Belgium. But there is not 
much danger of its invading our own coun- 
try if proper precautions continue to be 
observed. 

—_ 


IN BRIEF. 

Next week we shall pay especial attention 
to some of the present day educational prob- 
lems. A portrait of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Hon. W. T. Harris, 
and an estimate of his career and influence, 
will serve as an introduction, doubtless, for 
many of our readers to one of the most valu- 
able citizens we have in the nation today. 
The director of the Yale University Gym- 
nasium and the head of the Chautauqua 
School of Physical Training, Prof. William G. 
Anderson, will tell of the Ethical Element in 
Physical Training. Henry Randall Waite, 
president of the American Institute of Civics, 
will describe the aims and accomplishments 
of that organization, formed to act as a nurs- 
ery for good citizenship. Prof. A. G. Warner 
of Leland Stanford, Jr., University will plead 
for accuracy of terminology in the realm of 
sociology—thus supplementing Dr. Dike’s sug- 
gestive paper in this issue. Mrs. Margaret 
Sangster will give sensible advice to girls in 
a homily on Home after the College Life. 
A well-known graduate will give her im- 
pressions of her alma mater in an article on 
The Mt. Holyoke of Today, and the recent 
Historical Pilgrimage from Philadelphia to 
Boston and the other historic scenes identi- 
fied with Washington’s military prowess will 
be described by one who participated in it. 
The important special conference of educators 
in session at Plymouth this week will be 
reported, and a second letter from the School 
of Ethics and Economies will give an estimate 
of the work of the session. 





A college president in a Western city ex- 
presses a conviction which seems to be grow- 
ing in that section by saying, ‘I believe in 
the kingdom of heaven more than in the 
kingdom of Herron.” 





One of the many peculiar phenomena of this 
year is the fact that Western farmers are feed- 
ing wheat to their hogs and selling their corn. 
The virtual parity in market value of the 
great staple cereals at this time is unprece- 
dented and remarkable. 





These vacation days are times when the 
prayer meeting visitor is most welcome, and 
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often his brief words of Christian faith and 
brotherly interest will linger long in the ears 
of those to whom a new voice in prayer or 
testimony is an unusual experience. 

By a vote of the Wisconsin Legislature one 
of the two statues to be placed in the national 
Capitol, as representative of the great historic 
characters identified with the State’s life, is 
to be a likeness of Marquette, the Jesuit 
priest. We await the outcries of the A. P. A. 








The railroad business does not flourish in 
the Holy Land. The company which built 
the railway between Joppa and Jerusalem 
has failed, and the possibility is even sug- 
gested that it may ina few years be abandoned 
because of lack of sufticient business to pay 
running expenses. 





The bicycle has made a new record. The 
Pope has declared that Roman Catholic clergy- 
men may ride on that vehicle in the service 
of the church. A large number of bishops of 
Congregational churches had already come to 
the same conclusion and are themselves fur- 
nishing examples of its wisdom, 





People who have the most right to be 
proud of their ancestors usually are the ones 
who say least about descent. So the truest 
Christian is not apt to be the one who talks 
most glibly about his relations with God. 
But good blood always shows itself in one 
way or another, and it is even more true that 
real piety cannot be kept hidden, no matter 
how unostentatiously it reveals itself. 





Miss Sybil Carter, whom many will remem- 
ber as one of the earliest and most eloquent 
pleaders for the New West Education Com- 
mission, is teaching lace-making to the Indian 
women at several of the Indian agencies. 
Miss Carter is no doubt as much at home 
among the Indians as she was among the Mor- 
mon women in those days when she refused 
the offer of a bishop to make her his sixth 
wife. 





The conflict between Japan and China is 
especially interesting to men who have served 
as missionaries in either country or visited 
either land as tourists. We are fortunate this 
week in being able to publish the article by 
Rey. Dr. J. H. DeForest, so well known as a 
discriminating commentator upon Japanese af- 
fairs. If the present war serves to give the 
Japanese abundant opportunity to emit all of 
the long pent up energy which of late has 
been threatening the foreign missionaries and 
merchants within her borders, then it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the outlook for Dr. 
DeForest’s colleagues now at work on the 
field will be far brighter than it was. 





Considerable attention has been given dur- 
ing the last few years to heresy trials of theo- 
logical professors, and very little good, with 
much evil, has resulted. <A heresy trial of a 
professor of economics will at least have the 
merit of novelty. Mr. O. E. Wells, superin- 
tendent of schools in Wisconsin and ez officio 
member of the board of regents of the State 
University, recently made very serious charges 
against Prof. R. T. Ely of that university, 
which the New York Nation published and, 
We are sorry to say, editorially indorsed, 
apparently without investigation. Professor 
Ely says that Mr. Wells’s statements are 
‘absolutely false.”’” We understand that he 
seeks an investigation. The board of regents 
has appointed a committee for this purpose, 
to report at the next regular meeting. This 
committee, in order to decide on Professor 
Ely’s orthodoxy, will have to state what is 
the proper teaching of economics in the State 
University. If they can adduce or formulate 
a satisfactory economic creed, their report and 
the trial will be very interesting, for Professor 
Ely’s published writings pretty clearly state 
his position. 
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We have lately been counseled, not always 
in a fraternal spirit, by journals of other de- 
nominations to attend to the morals of min- 
isters in our own denomination. Weare sorry 
to have occasion to do this, but will not 
shrink from the task. We learn from the 
Christian Register that a Congregational min- 
ister in Sacramento, Cal., is attempting to 
draw that town by plastering the street cor- 
ners with notices of subjects of his sermons 
of such prurient suggestiveness as these—A 
Woman’s Heart Dissected, Fast Life Among 
Women, Woman’s Heart—Its Weakness, Born 
Wrong. The last mentioned topic may be ex- 
cusable, having been intended as autobio- 
graphical. But the only consoling truth which 
helps to cover the mortification that a Chris- 
tian minister can resort to such methods to 
gain attention is that his career is certain to 
be short. According to a report in the King- 
dom a Congregational minister, whose name 
we charitably withhold, acted recently as um- 
pire at a Sunday baseball game in Missouri and 
preached the same evening. We are glad to 
note that the directors of the Chautauqua As- 
sembly, at which he was advertised to lecture, 
promptly canceled his engagement. Their 
action is an example which ought not to be 
unheeded by the church to which that minis- 
ter belongs. 





There is raw material for the manufacture 
of thought and reflection in the following 
facts. In accordance with the provisions of a 
wise Massachusetts law the American Bell 
Telephone Co. has just filed its return for ex- 
penses incurred by it during the last session 
of the Legislature. Three lawyers, including 
an ex-governor of the State, were paid $7,500 
each for arguments made, and another lawyer 
was given $6,500 for similar services. (The 
largest single fee that Daniel Webster re- 
ceived during the years 1836-39 was only 
$7,500.) Four lobbyists received a sum total 
of $6,500 and certain newspapers of the city 
were paid $13,000 for publishing in full the 
arguments of the learned counsel. Itis against 
such forces that the plain people bave no de- 
fense, save the integrity and good sense of their 
representatives, and if they lack the requisite 
character or the judicial spirit to weigh argu- 
ments and balance facts, apart from the elo- 
quent dress of the one or the personal bearing 
of the other, then the people are belpless in 
the face of such enormous aggregations of 
capital and ivtellectual ability put at their 
disposal. It 1s in order, also, to question how 
many editors there are who can be depended 
upon to condemn editorially what elsewhere 
in their paper gives them a proportionate share 
of $13,000. 





The Christian Advocate is authority for the 
statement that Augustus Hemenway, husband 
of the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway, the philan- 
thropist, when at the apex of his career asa 
Boston merchant, reached the conclusion that 
the stress of business was weakening his 
mind. He sent for his lawyer, placed the 
management of his business in the hands of 
three trustees and retired to Litchfield, Ct., 
put himself under the care of a physician and 
for thirteen years rested, was amused, but 
never once thought of business or permitted 
it to be discussed. What followed is best de- 
scribed thus: 

One day, like a clap of thunder from a clear 

sky, a telegram came to Charles Hemenway, 
worded thus: ‘‘ Bring on your trial balance. 
Avc. H.”’ The brother telegraphed to the 
physician. The answer came: ‘ Patient per- 
fectly recovered.’’ Mr. Hemenway received 
his brother and the trial balance and looked 
it over. A few days afterward he walked into 
his counting-room on Lewis’s Wharf, hung up 
his hat on the accustomed peg and sat down 
to business quietly. He was trying bis brain. 
In a few days more he looked over the entire 
transactions of the house for the past thirteen 
years, and generally approved of what had 
been done. 
Moral: Go thou and do likewise, over- 
worked, well-to-do business man. Be a free 
man and a well man rather than a slave and 
invalid—or worse. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
A Notable Trio. 

Largely by the voice and pen of Dr. Josiah 
Strong, author of Our Country and The 
New Era, there has come to the knowledge 
of our Christian circles here, and more or 
less to that of the public, one of the most 
interesting things that have had their at- 
tention in many years. It appears that 
three converted young African princes, 
who are to rule over adjoining territory 
east and north of Liberia—the kingdom of 
one of them, half-pagan and half-Moham- 
medan, being as large as New England 
and numbering half a million people—have 
been in this country getting an education to 
fit them for their future positions. One 
has been taught in Williams College, another 
graduated from Fisk University and has 
been two years in Chicago Theological Sem 
inary. The third, Prince Massaquoi, when 
a young boy was sent to school by his 
father to learn English, with the command 
that he should not be taught the Christian 
religion, At the age of fifteen, however, he 
determined to be a Christian, ran away to 
this country, secured an education, became 
reconciled to his father and returned to 
Africa, but soon came back as a delegate to 
the World’s Parliament of Leligions and 
the African Ethnological Congiess. He has 
since been occupied in writing two books 
for the benefit of his people. 

Two of the young men have sailed for 
home and the other will soon follow. The 
striking fact in the case is this: these three 
young Christian priuces have formed a com- 
pact for mutual helpfulness in promoting 
the welfare of their people. One is to take 
special charge of their education; the sec- 
ond of commerce and industrial matters; 
and the third, Massaquoi, of political af- 
fairs. But their chief anxiety—shameful as 
it is to say it—is over the problem of pre- 
venting the exportation of rum to their sub- 
jects from Christian lands, with all the in- 
dividual, domestic and sociai ruin that it 
carries with it. The sole purpose of one of 
Massaquoi’s books is to stir up the con- 
sciences of Christian people to put a stop to 
the abominable traffic which, if not pre- 
vented, will go far to defeat the best laid 
plans of these young rulers and to delay 
for years the Christianization of Africa, in 
which, if upheld by the forces of Christen 
dom, they may take so effective a part. Is 
not the spectacle of these three young con- 
verts to Christianity, pleading with Chris- 
tian America to cease poisoning the poor 
people of heathen Africa, enough to touch 
the heart even of a Medford distiller or a 
Boston exporter of rum? 

A Notable Picture. 

A painting, altogether out of the usual 
artistic lines, The Living Christ, which has 
been exhibited for some months at Carnegie 
Music Hall, with widely discordant verdicts 
from the critics, has been brought down to 
‘*the Studio,’’ in West Twenty third Street, 
where it is being seen by those of a different 
class, many working people among them, 
The artist, not widely known to fame, is 
J. T. Doré Bentley of Englewood, N. J., 
who is proposing to execute a series of sim- 
ilar pictures illustrating his views of Scrip- 
ture characters and history. Iu this first 
attempt he has certainly succeeded in mak- 
ing no small stir among both artists and the 
uninitiated, and not the least interesting 
thing about the exhibition is the hearing of 
the spontaneous comments of observers on 
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getting their first view of the work. These 
are about as diverse as can be expressed in 
words. 

Only the face and bust are given. These 
are colossal, the size itself producing a pow- 
erful first impression, but rather in the line 
of the material than of the spiritual. The 
broad, bearded face, full ruddy cheeks, not 
over-refined or delicate lips, and abundance 
of long, dark hair, conventionally tinged 
with auburn, give an impression of robust 
manfulness, but to the most probably sug- 
gest little beyond that. The artist seems to 
have been too intent upon his declared pur- 
pose, ‘to portray tbe face of Christ as the 
universal brother, the perfect man, the asso- 
ciate of sinners,’’ to have given just promi- 
nence to the ideally ‘“‘sympathizing and 
ever-helpful one’’—not to say to the divine- 
human Saviour, perfect through suffering, 
whom all sinful souls need and all sincere 
souls long fur unutterably. 

One who has seen Guido's original por- 
trait of Beatrice Cenci, and has so learned 
what inspired artistic genius, and that only, 
can do with the human eye, cannot help 
wishing that a little of Guido’s spirit had 
been given to this painter of ‘‘ the living 
Christ.” Then the great, round, bluish- 
gray eyes, wide open, staring in apparent 
wonder, would have beamed with some- 
thing of the love that wept over rebellious 
Jerusalem, and again at the grave of Laza- 
rus—the love that forevermore yearns over 
straying souls that will not come to Him 
that they might have life. Such humid eyes 
would have softened, refined and spiritual- 
ized the other features, and have sent from 
the canvas, instead of a wondering question, 
What does all this mean? a mingled appeal 
of pity, love and sorrow, such as no heart 
could long resist. 

A Notable Book. 

Such of our brethren hereabouts as are 
not away on their summer vacation and 
have had a chance to turn over the 552 
pages of Dr. Dunning’s Congregationalists 
in America are delighted with the feast 
which they see this carefully studied work 
has in store forthem. The publishers have 
done their part admirably. With clear 
white paper, largé, open type, laying no tax 
on even aged and tired eyes, with sixty-two 
illustrations—portraits of earlier and later 
(aow deceased) leaders of the Pilgrim 
brotherhood (the beloved Dr. Dexter’s face 
beaming among them); pictures of historic 
buildings (churches, colleges, seminaries, 
etc.) of interest to the denomination; a 
chronological table, a biographical and a 
general index, and with strong, durable 
binding they have made the externals of 
the book as attractive as could be reason- 
ably asked. 

Of the internals of the book years of con- 
nection in a humble way with the Congre- 
gationalist, in whose editorial offices the 
bulk of the work has been done, ought not 
to debar one from speaking frankly. All 
who know the author are well aware of his 
deep interest in the theme and the years of 
special study that he has devoted to it. 
They will not be disappointed in their ex- 
pectation of finding here a clear, condensed, 
historic tracing of Congregational princi- 
ples and order from early apostolic times 
down to the present, preparing the way 
for Dr. Quint’s prophetic look irto the 
future, 

The author is to be congratulated on 
having such qualified co-workeis as Drs. 
Quint, Roy, ‘Father Endeavor” Clark, the 
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ever-lively Bridgman, each in his special 
sphere, and on having characteristic ‘ in- 
troductions”’ from the facile pen of that 
prince of Congregational preachers and his- 
torians, Dr. R. S. Storrs, and that most 
genial-hearted, practical, working Congie- 
gationalist, General Howard; and pastors 
and laymen of the Pilgrim faith are to be 
congratulated on having here in readily ac- 
cessible form ample and trustworthy mat- 
ter for refreshing their own memories, as 
well as wherewith to answer the ceaseless 
inquiries from outsiders: What is Congrega- 
tionalism anyhow? What isit for? What 
has it done? What is it doing? 
HUNTINGTON. 


FRO! WASHINGTON. 
The Tariff Adjustment. 

At the present writing there is considera- 
ble uncertainty as to the nature of the com- 
promise, or agreement, in regard to the new 
tariff bill, but it still seems probable that 
some compromise will be adopted and that 
a tariff bill of some sort is practically as- 
sured. As predicted in this correspondence 
from the first, it will be fonnd in the end, 
in all probability, that the Senate version of 
the bill, with some modifications, perhaps, 
will be the version finally agreed upon. 
The Jatest arrangement in regard to sugar, 
up to date, is a new compromise which is 
said to be acceptable not only to the admin- 
istration but to the conservative senators. 
It is declared by the latter that there is no 
material protection for the trust in the 
schedule as proposed, but the [louse radi- 
cals do not take this view of it and declare 
that it gives more protection to the trust 
than the McKinley bill did and that they 
will fight it most strenuously in the House. 
The probability is, however, that whatever 
may be agreed upon in the conference com- 
mittee will be agreed upon in both Houses, 
for there is a very strong desire on the part 
of Democrats generally to pass some kind 
of a tariff bill and to adjourn as soon as por - 
sible, and the idea of adjourning without 
having perfected any tariff legislation is 
extremely repugnant to all branches of the 
party. Therefore, all talk of an irreconcil- 
able disagreement, or of a presidential veto 
in certain contingencies, is regarded here 
by most politicians as exceedingly wild. 
Whatever may be done in regard to sugar, 
it is considered altogether probable that the 
iron and coal schedules will remain as they 
are in the present Senate bill. 

Considerable comment has been caused 
by the introduction on Friday of a resolu- 
tion in the House by Mr. Bland directing 
the committee on ways and means to bring 
in a new tariff bill placing all sugars on the 
free list. ‘This is indicative not only of the 
position of the radical tariff reformers in 
regard to the general subject of the tariff 
but also, apparently, of their belief in the 
failure of their plans, so far as the confer- 
ence committee is concerned. [t would 
seem to show that the free trade element 
does not expect to get satisfaction from the 
conferees and that therefore it proposes to 
begin tariff reform agitation over again. 
The resolution unquestionably represents a 
strong sentiment in the Llouse, but it is 
considered hardly probable that it can com- 
mand a majority. The main effect which 
itis expected to have is to induce senatois 
to be more willing to accept whatever smal] 
compromises may be proposed by the pres- 
ent conference committee. The sugar men 
in the Senate, in other words, are like}. '» 
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see in the Bland resolution a new danger 
threatening them, and they may naturally 
be inclined thereby to accept the very fav- 
orable arrangement proposed by the con- 
ferees, even if it is not exactly what they 
want, rather than run the risk of another 
fight with the radical element in the ILouse. 
The Sugar Scandal Report. 

The report of the Senate committee to in- 
vestigate the sugar scandal was finally sub- 
mitted to the Senate on Thursday and the 
committee was discharged. All members 
of the committee signed the report, which 
contained a general exoneration of senators, 
but a supplementary report was submitted 
by Senators Lodge and Davis, showing that 
the sugar trust had been enabled to have 
its interests protected in the Senate bill, al- 
though no corrupt or improper influence 
upon senators had become apparent from 
any evidence that had been forthcoming. 

The report of the committee severely 
blames the correspondents who had made 
charges against senators for not divulging 
the source of their information, and it then 
proceeds to state that nothing has been 
proved against any senators, except in 80 
far as certain senators have made confession 
before the committee. The latest piece of 
information concerning which the commit- 
tee had to deliberate tended to implicate 
Senator Camden of West Virginia in the 
sugar speculation. A photographic copy of 
an order to buy sugar stock in his name 
was produced, but he denied the genuine- 
ness of the signature and of the whole 
transaction, and the committee accepted 
his denial. It thus appears that in this 
case nobody is guilty, or, at least, that no- 
body has been proved guilty, and the in- 
vestigation accordingly has turned out to 
be as valueless as was generally anticipated. 
The Strike Commission. 

The same result may be predicted of the 
investigation to be instituted by the new 
strike commission, composed of Messrs. 
Kernan, Worthington and Wright, which 
met on Tuesday and organized for the pros- 
ecution of the inquiry. The personnel of 
the commission is unexceptionable, but all 
that the commission has to do is to investi- 
gate the causes and condition of affairs an- 
tecedent to the strike and to make report of 
their opinions regarding the same, which 
will undoubtedly be interesting but which 
will carry with it nothing authoritative or 
compulsory, so that no practical results 
with reference to either labor or capital are 
to be expected from it. 

Legislation in General. 

The new immigration bill of Mr. Lock- 
wood of New York, which was generally 
favored by all who wish for a more sensible 
arrangement of our immigration laws and 
regulations, has been indefinitely postponed 
in committee on account of a disagreement 
in regard to several of its propositions. 
This is much regretted, as the bill promised 
to meet the emergency very satisfactorily. 
On the contrary, the Bailey voluntary bank- 
ruptcy bill, which has passed the House, has 
been favorably reported in the Senate com- 
mittee with several modifications, and will 
perhaps be passed. It is thought also that 
the anti-option bill may be passed at this 
session, but this will probably comprise 


about all the miscellaneous legislation that 
is to be expected before adjournment. 
The condition of the national finances is 
satisfactory only on the principle that when 
a thing is as bad as it can be it cannot be 
any worse. 


In spite of the loan effected 
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last winter, by which fifty millions or so of 
gold was realized, the gold balance in the 
treasury to-day is almost down to fifty 
million dollars, and is the lowest since the 
war. There is some talk of another bond 
issue as a matter of precaution, and this 
may be resorted to, although the preference 
of Secretary Carlisle and the President is 
to avoid incurring any further government 
obligations whatever, if possible. 
Aug. 4. 0; 8, 2. 


FROI THE INTERIOR. 
Romanism and the Saloons. 

People in Chicago are watching with 
great interest the attitude which Romanisfi 
is taking in reference to the liquor traffic. 
Protestants are gratified at the utterances 
of Bishop Watterson of Columbus, O., and 
at the approval he has received from Able- 
gate Satolli. Were all Catholics who are 
engaged in the liquor business in Chicago 
to withdraw from it, a majority of the sa- 
loons would be closed for want of persons 
to run them. It is to be hoped that war- 
fare against the traffic in and the use of 
intoxicants by Catholics will continue, and 
that in temperance sentiment Catholics and 
Protestants will soon be able to stand side 
by side. 

Report of the Grand Jury. 

No more scathing report has lately been 
made than that of the Grand Jury in refer- 
ence to the conduct of State Attorney 
Kern and one of his assistants by the name 
of Lynch. The jury, which was dismissed 
before its term of service had expired, af- 
firmed the existence of gambling and dens 
of infamy, the declaration of the police to 
the contrary notwithstanding. They further 
declared that these establishments were pro- 
tected by the authorities in consideration of 
money paid for the purpose. Street and 
number where these establishments are to 
be found were given, although, through lack 
of time, sufficient evidence for the convic- 
tion of those controlling them has not been 
obtained. The statements made by this 
jury in regard to Mr. Lynch are such as no 
administration, having any care for its 
credit, can afford to neglect. There is, 
however, little probability that any notice 
of the findings of this jury will be taken. 
The political machine has already begun to 
move, and, as our present mayor is anxious 
to be his own successor, his attention will 
necessarily be given to that rather than to 
the interests of the city. 


Claims for Losses from the Riots. 

The first installment of these claims, 
amounting to a little less than $40,000, has 
been made. Notice to this effect has been 
served on the mayor. As it is openly 
charged by the daily press that the delay of 
the mayor to do his duty, and to give the 
police orders to protect property, is the 
cause of these losses, it is not surprising 
that he should have been somewhat indig- 
nant when the legal notices were served. 
A special officer, at a salary of $200a month, 
has been appointed to look after these 
claims. It is sad to notice the evident dis- 
trust which prevails in regard to our police, 
yet it may be doubted if a braver set of 
men could anywhere be got together. They 
are hindered from doing their duty by fear 
of their superiors. It is time that this 
branch of the city’s service were taken out 
of politics altogether. We should not then 
be mortified by reports that brave men en- 
dure jibes and insults from those who defy 
the law and do not dare lift a hand in self- 
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defense. The magnificent condition of our 
fire department, which has been entirely 
severed from the machine, suggests what 
our police department, and several other 
departments, would soon become could they 
be put on a purely business basis, and freed 
forever from the corrupting influence of 
municipal politics. 

Our Brave Firemen. 

A splendid illustration of the readiness of 
these men to give up their lives in service 
for the city was presented Wednesday night 
at the destructive fire in the lumber district 
in the southwest section of the city. One 
of these firemen has died from injuries re- 
ceived in fighting the flames, and five or six 
others were badly injured. Two other per- 
sons lost their lives in connection with the 
fire. Opinions differ as to its cause. A 
good many think it was incendiary in its 
origin, others that it was caused by sparks 
from passing engines. The district is full 
of Poles, Bohemians, Italians, etc., who 
have been in full sympathy with the strikers 
and are openly anarchistic in sentiment. 
Still it is hardly fair to accuse them of 
starting this fire without some better proof 
than we now have. The losses run up into 
the millions. Two thousand persons will 
be thrown out of employment. The great 
electrical establishment of Siemens & Hals- 
kie, a branch of that in Berlin, was burnt. 
The loss is set down at half a million, with 
some insurance. Fifty-two engines were on 
the ground and two fire-boats, which did 
excellent service, although the heat on 
them was terrific. Ninety million feet of 
lumber were consumed. 

Recall of Troops. 

With the exception of four companies the 
regiments which have been on duty nearly 
four weeks have been ordered home. It is 
hoped that in a few days it will be safe to 
allow the other companies to return to their 
business. Wednesday Mr. Debs returned 
from Terre Haute and though met by quite 
a large number of his admirers the mayor 
refused to allow members of the A. R. U. to 
parade the streets in his honor. In _ his 
afternoon speech Mr. Debs declared himself 
out of sympathy with strikes and said that 
the only way for labor to secure its rights is 
at the polls. Whatever action the A. R. U. 
or its officers may now take is of small im- 
portance. A boycott whether declared on 
or off under its auspices is a thing of in- 
difference, although for a time it may occa- 
sion inconvenience. 

Pullman. 

The repair shops were opened Thursday 
morning. Vice-president Wickes says that 
men will be taken back without any refer- 
ence to their attitude toward the strike and 
that work will be given at the wages paid at 
the time of the strike to all who apply. It 
is probable that a good many mechanics 
who have long been out of work, or who 
have had a desire to work for the Pullman 
Company, will be employed. Mr. Wickes 
says that his employés can see him at any 
time and have any grievances which investi- 
gatiors show to be well grounded adjusted. 
He further declares it to be the purpose of 
the company in the future, as it has been in 
the past, to treat its workmen a little better 
than they are treated elsewhere. f, as 
many maintain, the trouble is in the un- 
American plan upon which this model town 
has been built and is run, even with the 
best of intentions and the best of overseers, 
the company will continue to have difficulty. 
It is to be hoped that the President’s com- 
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mittee of investigation will look into the 
relation which those who live in Pullman 
bear to those who employ them. In Pull- 
man the factory system has been carried 
out to its logical conclusion, although under 
as good conditions as is possible anywhere. 
Perhaps it will be found that insufficient 
opportunities have been furnished workmen 
to purchase their own homes, within what 
has been known as Pullman, and that too 
little allowance has been made for the indi- 
viduality of those who have made it their 
home. Perhaps in its government some- 
thing like the senate plan, in operation in 
some of our colleges, might be introduced 
with good results. If some arrangement 
could be made by which the operatives 
could have a voice in their local govern- 
ment, as they do in the government of the 
city and the State, it would be an advan- 
tage, although with so large a proportion of 
the inhabitants foreigners this privilege of 
self-control must necessarily be placed un- 
der some restrictions. The result of the 
opening of the shops is to prove what has 
been affirmed all along, that the men are 
anxious to go back to work, and although, 
for consistency’s sake, some of the strikers 
will hold out for a time and try to prevent 
those who wish to retain their old places 
from entering the service of the company, 
sooner or later nearly all the former em- 
ployés will ask for their old jobs. It means 
a good deal to work for a company that 
always pays promptly whatever it agrees 
to pay. 

The Illinois Steel Works. 

This immense establishment at South Chi- 
cago, which employs more than two thou- 
sand men, started up Monday. Efforts 
were made by a few strikers, who declared 
that their grievances had not been settled, 
to prevent the men from going back to 
work. But these efforts were treated with 
derision on the part of the workmen. There 
has been no general strike in these works, 
but the disarrangement of affairs on the 
railways and in the mining districts ren- 
dered it impossible to obtain coal and other 
material necessary till now. Although there 
has been some distress in South Chicago, 
there has been no disturbance there and 
no attempts have been made to destroy 
property. 

Report by State Officers from the Mining Dis- 
tricts. 

This report, extracts of which have been 
given the public, has just been completed. 
It criticises the system of contracts, by 
which personal liberty is to some extent 
abridged; the character of the houses in 
which the miners, in many places, live; and 
the system of stores at which miners are 
compelled to purchase their supplies, if not 
at ruinous rates, yet at places which are 
owned and controlled by their employers. 
These truck stores, as they are called, have 
greatly diminished in number by reason of 
the law of 1891, which, although unconsti- 
tutional on account of its alleged interfer- 
ence with the freedom of contract, yet gave 
expression to public sentiment in regard to 
them. Thirty-five of these stores have 
closed, thirty-eight are still open. Rents 
were found to run from $159 to $18 a year. 
The amount paid is 16.2 per cent. of the 
income. The average number of rooms to 
a family is 3.88. It is also said that a tur- 
bulent element, consisting of Slavonians, 
Poles, Hungarians and Italians, has been 
added in recent years to the American, 
Scotch, English, Irish, Welsh and German 
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element which formerly did the work in 
these mines. Some fault is also found with 
the system of compulsory insurance in 
vogue in these districts. In many ways 
scope is not allowed for the choice of the 
miner, 

A Labor Congress. 

Under the auspices of the Civic League, 
a labor congress, consisting of experts who 
are to represent capital and labor alike, is 
to be convened here in September. As 
everybody who has any heart at all is 
anxious to discover some way by which 
these frequent disagreements between labor 
and capital may be avoided, and as there is 
here no prejudice against the laborer as 
such, but a sincere desire to understand his 
side of the question and in all things to do 
him absolute justice, it is altogether prob- 
able that the results of this congress may 
be of value. During the strike the question 
was one of law and order, of government 
and no government. It will now be of per- 
sonal relations between employer and em- 
ployé, and of measures by which organized 
labor may obtain a standing in the courts. 
The Chicago University. 

The experiment of a summer term, chiefly 
for those who cannot attend the regular 
terms of the year, has proved successful. 
About 550 students are on the ground. The 
aim of the university, more and more, is 
to be postgraduate work, and work for 
teachers, who need the stimulus and disci- 
pline which a few weeks in a great university 
will give them for the proper discharge of 
their duties. President Harper is seeking 
to increase the number of affiliated institu- 
tions, so that, being under the same govern- 
ment, the methods of instruction and the 
courses of study pursued may be uniform. 
Work on several new buildings in and near 
the campus has begun. A president’s house, 
costing about $40,000, is to be built this sum- 
mer. Mr. Rockafeller thus far has given the 
universitg $4,250,000. Its property, together 
with its endowment, cannot be worth much 
less than $8,000,000. 

Chicago, Aug. 4. FRANKLIN. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The Place of the Labor Leader is the title 
of an article by W. L Sheldon in the August 
American Journal of Politics. He says, truly: 
‘* Probably the most important question of all 
in reference to this subject is as to the ulti- 
mate motive of the labor leader. What is he 
really striving for? His destiny as an influ- 
ence is all going to be determined by the 
answer to this one inquiry. Is it with hima 
question of ideals or of business? Has he at 
heart, as a supreme aim, the desire to improve 
his whole class? Is he really actuated to 
some extent by the care for the good of all 
mankind, or is it only a question of getting 
more wages? On this point opinions differ 
most radically. The majority of persons would 
say that what actuates him is just ‘ business.’ 
If that is the case,if he is merely a kind of 
president of a labor trust in order to get a 
larger share of the loaf for his class, then his 
appearance on the arena of human affairs is 
onty temporary. ... No man is altogether 
selfish or altogether unselfish. It would be 
something well-nigh miraculous if a man were 
to appear out of that class with such absolute 
devotion to the human race as to be wholly 
free from any personal or private aims. We 
must not forget that his whole early struggle 
for existence will have cultivated these latter 
motives. If a man has been almost driven to 
selfishness in getting enough to eat and to 
provide for his family in his early years, these 
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motives cannot suddenly die away when he 
becomes a little more free and has other am- 
bitions.” 

The Christian Leader says: “ The literature 
of Socialism is doing good. It emphasizes the 
evils that it may not be able to remove. It is 
a diagnosis of the social body. We welcome 
it, for despite its crudities and illogical appli- 
cations it throws light on the situation, and 
in that light we may note some truths that 
otherwise might escape our vision. And we 
believe in Socialism always with the prefix— 
Christian.” 

The Ram’s Horn, ceasing to be pungent and 
humorous, proposes a remedy for the social 
unrest and inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth. “How? By inaugurating industrial 
co-operation whereby capital and labor will 
have mutual interest in failure and success, 
Put railways and telegraphs under govern- 
ment control or absolute ownership. Estab- 
lish postal savings banks for deposits and 
loans. Suppress gambling and begin at the 
Stock Exchange and Boards of Trade.” 


ABROAD. 


The comments of the British religious press 
on the recent strike are interesting. The 
British Weekly is confidert that ‘‘ when things 
come to the worst the Americans will put an 
end to trifling and see that the supremacy of 
the law is vindicated. But perhaps the time 
has come when, even in America, it will be 
found dangerous to trifle any further with 
municipal and political administration. By 
the confession of Americans themselves, the 
best men are occupied i¢ making money and 
have allowed the functions of the government 
to fall into the basest hands.’’ The Christian 
World uses an imaginary dialogue between a 
magistrate and a clerk as its vehicle for ex- 
pressing its opinion. The clerk prescribes a 
limited suffrage as the remedy for such out- 
bursts. ‘No,’ says the magistrate, ‘the 
multitude, at least amongst the races that are 
to inherit the future, are always learning by 
their own mistakes. One thing they need to 
learn just now is that there is a limit to the 
brute force of the majority. They may be 
stronger than the minority, but they are not 
stronger than the laws of nature. You re- 
member those lines of Punch addressed to 
Americans on the slavery question: 

If those eternal laws you spurn, 
They’!l certainly your kicks return; 
They will be even with you yet, 
And what a kicking you will get!”’ 

Rev. Dr. Alexander Mackennal, in the Re- 
view of the Churches, analyzing the situation 
in this country respecting Church Unity, and 
especially the seven papers written by Con- 
gregationalists for the symposium which Dr. 
A. H. Bradford published in Christian Litera- 
ture, says: “It is evident that the American 
Congregationalists, like English Congrega- 
tionalists, are as strong as ever in the asser- 
tion that the essence of the church is the 
living faith of its members; and this is so es- 
sential that nothing else can be held as worthy 
of mention along with it. With John Robin- 
son they would affirm that a church can exist 
without any officers, and that no officers can 
exist without the call and consent of the 
church. Can any ‘local adaptation’ inter- 
pretative clause make the ‘historic episco- 
pate’ formula, as the bishops mean it, broad 
enough to include that?” 

The spirit with which some of the Japanese 
entered upon the contest with China may be 
inferred from the following quotations from 
the vernacular press. Says the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun: “The policy which this empire 
must pursue toward Corea has not for its ob- 
ject either the annexation of that country ora 
monopoly of privileges and interests there. 
The aim kept in view is to preserve the terri- 
torial integrfty of the little kingdom and to 
lead it along the path of civilization. In order 
to attain that object, our country is willing to 
co-operate with any power; nor will it hesi- 
tate to fight any power that may attempt to 
thwart its purpose.” 
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SOCIOLOGY AS A FAD. 


BY REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL. D., AUBURNDALE, 
MASS. 

The friends of sociology as a science likely 
to assume very large proportions in the 
early future will recall a remark attributed 
to Phillips Brooks. Speaking of the Broad 
Church movement, he took occasion to thank 
God that it had not become a fad, At pres 
ent this is, however, a danger that seriously 
threatens sociology and hinders its real 
progress, 

The advance of interest in the subject is 
remarkable. When I quoted in the Prince 
ton Review ten years ago a saying of Dr. 
Mulford that sociology was the coming sci- 
ence, it was looked upon as a sort of pro- 
phetic utterance from that seer. Sociology 
then had hardly effected an entrance into a 
few leading universities, and was practically 
unknown in the theological seminaries, Of 
course, Comte, Spencer and others had long 
been at work, but the idea of instruction 
and research in this field as a part of the 
curriculum of the most of our higher educa- 
tional institutions was novel. We had long 
had the Social Science Association and two 
or three of the social sciences had been 
studied for years, and there began to be 
some slight incursions into the general field 
beyond politics and economics. But sociol- 
ogy, either in reality or in name, was prac- 
tically an unknown college study almost 
everywhere. It was as late as 1886 that, at 
the request of Professor Tucker, I began 
the tirst department of Sociological Notes 
in the Andover Review, following up the 


beginning made there in 1884 in some 
approach to a sociological treatment of 
‘*the religious problem of the country 


town.’’ 

Now things are very different. The uni- 
versities and all the leading colleges offer or 
require courses in sociology, while chairs of 
sociology or special instruction in it are a 
leading feature in many theological semi- 
naries. The colleges for women, though 
late in entering this field, are rapidly com- 
ing to the front. Sociological notes are a 
frequent feature in the press and the de- 
partment appears constantly in Journals like 
Public Opinion. The largest assemblies of 
Christians, all kinds of clubs and ministerial 
associations often give much time to sociol- 
ogy, and national and local organizations for 
the cultivation of Christian sociology have 
been recently started. Every minister natu- 
rally desires to make up the deficiencies of 
his early training and to know something of 
this indispensable science by some reading 
or systematic study along its lines, while a 
host of intelligent laymen and women are 
also eager for some knowledge of it. 

Here is both our hope and our peril. I 
wish now to point to its misfortunes if made 
a fad, and in three orfour particulars, The 
commendable eagerness to train our future 
pastors and missionaries in sociology may 
lead to mistakes. A chair of sociology or 
of ‘*Christian”’ sociology is established in 
a theological seminary. Some pastor who 
has dealt with social problems and read 
upon them is chosen to take the professor- 
ship and time and place are made for its 
work in the already overcrowded curricu- 
lum. But, far as the is con- 
cerned, the teacher has almost everything 
tolearn. He slowly, if not suddenly, finds 
that both those who called him and he him- 
self were largely ignorant of the nature and 
Happily, in most 


cases, the true state of the case is soon dis- 
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covered, and the good sense of those con- 
cerned corrects the mistake in time. 

But another difficulty is rapidly coming 
up. The introduction of the science into 
university and college will soon compel a 
change in the theological schools. Most of 
the students in the latter will come witha 
good deal of previous training in sociology, 
often better than the seminary can give. 
This will compel a division of labor. Prob- 
ably the strictly scientific part of the work 
—sociology proper—will be left to the col- 
lege, while the seminary will confine itself 
to the applications of it to various social 
problems. The specialist from outside may 
relieve the seminary professor at certain 
points. Very likely the chair of sociology 
will change its work somewhat. It will 
leave most of that science to the college 
professor, cover fewer subjects and aim to 
guide to the practical application of the 
principles of sociology in a more scientific 
manner. The difficulty of supplying chairs, 
whether in college or seminary, on account 
of the very small number of persons who 
are really sociologists, will soon be met, 
but chiefly by recruits from those young 
men who have lately entered the real field. 

No small danger, too, appears in the use 
of the term sociology. The word is applied 
to everything of a social nature. Anything 
of a social character is dubbed sociological. 
Everybody who does a bit of work in social 
reform is forthwith called a sociologist. 
Every social question is spoken of as a so- 
ciological problem. I recall a recent meet- 
ing where for three days practical men, with 
two or three exceptions, were called upon 
to tell of their actual experience in dealing 
practically with various social matters. 
Great care was avowedly taken by the man- 
agers to avoid all theory and all theoretical 
discussion in order, as it was said, to have 
actual workers give account of what they 
had done in a practical way. Yet this sim- 
ple aim had to be labeled Sd@iological 
Problems, perhaps to draw an audience. 
But this kind of misinformation has serious 
results. What would be said if a conven- 
tion of Young Men’s Associations, Christian 
Workers or Christian Endeavor should en- 
title their deliberations over their religious 
work Theological Problems! Sociological 
problems are as different from social prob- 
lems as geological problems are from those 
of practical mining, or from the making of 
a road or the digging of a cellar. 

Another is found in the loose use of the 
term when a real science is meant. It is 
applied to any and all the social sciences. 
It is used as their equivalent or to express 
theirsum. Within a few years even learned 
men carelessly used it as covering that part 
of social science which lies outside polities 
and economics, including penology, the 
study of charity organizations and the like. 
But these are only new social sciences. Of 
course it is not safe to be positive in a new 
field where experts are much in doubt, 
but it should be known to all that there is 
a tendency to something more distinctive, 
that sociology is slowly following in that 
course which biology has taken in becoming 
distinct from physiology and other kindred 
sciences, and that we shall get on best by 
keeping this in mind. Sociology and the 
sociological treatment of a subject empha- 
size at least two things that help define the 
meaning of these words. First, they always 
imply the scientific rather than the practi- 
cal treatment of their subjects. Secondly, 
they deal with varied social material from a 
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distinct point of view—that of its relation 
to society as a whole. Sociology is thus 
the science that deals with the social order 
in reference to its entirety—that is, with 
social forces, forms, conditions and action 
as society. It is misleading to apply the 
terms sociology and sociological to merely 
practical social work on the one hand, or, 
on the other, to some one of the various 
social sciences which, like politics or political 
economy, deals with a special phase of the 
social order, Again, the simple word social 
often is all that is meant when many popu- 
Jar writers say sociological. To confound 
the two is as bad as to use the words theo- 
logical and religious as if they both meant 
the same thing. 

This confusion leads the reader of the 
literature of social topics astray. Gener- 
ously crediting me with a larger knowledge 
than I have of this subject, people often 
write for a plan of study and a list of books 
on sociology, and, to save my time, fre 
quently add a list of those which they have 
already read. Sometimes not one of a list of 
a dozen titles is a book on sociology, or one 
written by a sociologist. The work is done 
on very different lines than those of sociol- 
ogy. The books are simply suggestive dis- 
cussions of various social problems by econ- 
omists, ethical writers, reformers or general 
students, but not sociological in any true 
sense of the term. Most of the bibliogra- 
phies claiming to cover this field are of 
little value and often positively misleading 
as guides to this science. Sociology as a sci- 
ence is new, in fact in the very process of 
formation, and therefore difficult, if not im- 
possible at present, of exact definition. The 
real sociological works in our language are 
still few, generally unwieldy and ill adapted 
to the ordinary reader and hardly up to date. 
No good hand book or introduction has ap- 
peared until now. But J have just received 
a volume written by Professor Small and Mr. 
George E. Vincent of the Chicago Univer- 
sity that I can commend to the beginner. 
Its title is An Introduction to the Study 
of Society. While it seems to me to fail to 
take the student to some important points 
of view where he can get a good idea of the 
great outlines of the structure of society, 
present and past and as a whole, it is an ex- 
tremely valuable book for its purpose. No 
more useful work can be put into the hands 
of the beginner or even the somewhat ad- 
vanced student of sociology. 

I wanted to do more than refer to one of 
the most serious of popular notions—that 
of “Christian sociology ’’—but want of space 
forbids. It must suffice here to say that, 
with an element of truth iu the phrase, its 
general abuse is a very serious matter and 
may do much harm. Some people in de- 
manding a Christian sociology are repeat- 
ing the old mistake of the church that used 
to call fora Biblical geology, and still earlier 
for a Biblical astronomy. 


eee 


THE WAR BETWEEN JAPAN AND 
CHINA. 


BY REV. J. H. DE FOREST, D,D,, SENDAI, JAPAN. 





Very often 1 am asked, ‘‘ Which side is 
going to beat?’’ Occasionally a more im- 


portant question is asked, ‘‘ What are the 
causes of hostilities and on which side is 
the right?”’ 

If these two nations are left to fight it 
out between themselves it is fairly safe to 
predict that Japan will win, in spite of the 
great numerical advantage of China, for the 
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Japanese army and navy have for years 
been under ceaseless training, and no ex- 
pense has been spared to secure the fastest 
cruisers, the best arms and ample experi- 
ence. The Japanese have most eagerly 
adopted the art of modern war, having sent 
their officers to examine the military tactics 
of Europe and America and to study thor- 
oughly at their military schools. One of 
their colonels has invented an important 
part of a rifle that has won praise from for- 
eign experts. The war department is so 
strong in Japan that it has been feared 
more than once during the recent sessions 
of the hostile Diet that the military hand 
would come forth and temporarily suspend 
the constitution. Every year twenty or 
thirty thousand of her troops are mobilized, 
and mock battles are fought with great en- 
thusiasm under the eye of the emperor, 
while her cruisers have sailed in every sea. 

Contrast this with the war preparation of 
China. Though many of her warships are 
said to be first-class, the dismissal of her 
ablest foreign adviser a few years ago left 
her fleet under the direction of officers 
whose training will compare but poorly 
with that of the Japanese. China had 
here in the United States 120 of her choice 
students preparing for every branch of 
government service, but she peremptorily 
recalled them long before their education 
was completed. Her army has had no 
practice in modern warfare, so far as I re- 
call. And it is freely asserted that her mil- 
itary officers are so corrupt that the money 
designed to render the army efficient goes 
into the pockets of military speculators to a 
large extent. 

The Japanese are quick, well organized, 
brave, have had experience in the great Saigo 
rebellion, and have full faith in themselves 
and in the justice of their cause. While 
the Chinese do not lack virtues, at this 
juncture they do lack in most of these 
necessary qualities, and they are indifferently 
officered. The Japanese are under great 
disadvantages in having to go to Corea to 
fight, but it will be many a long day before 
any purely Chinese forces will drive them 
out of the peninsula. It is, of course, use- 
less to conjecture now what may happen 
if Russia, England and France are drawn 
into this quarrel. 

The treaty of Tientsin provided, among 
other things, that neither China nor Japan 
should send troops into Corea without in- 
forming the other of such a step. The 
Japanese now claim that this provision has 
been violated by China secretly sending 
troops into Corea. They also claim that 
China’s influence has been so overpoweringly 
strong as to deprive Corea of all independ- 
ence and to use her asa mere tool against 
the interests of Japan. Several times of 
late Corea has tried the patience of Japan 
to the extreme limit by sudden and arbi- 
trary interference with the commerce of her 
nationals. Then the belief by a large sec- 
tion of Japan that the Corean court actually 
inspired the assassination of Kim Ok Kun, 
and the subsequent barbarous treatment 
of his body, have deepened the feeling 
against Corea until the native press has 
loudly called for some decisive action. So 
the Japanese think it is high time to assert 
themselves and let it be known to both 
China and Corea that treaties must be re- 
spected and commerce permitted with no 
high-handed interference. 

These things, however, would hardly 
have brought about the present warlike 
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condition. Some occasion was needed to 
bring Japan and China into conflict in 
Corea. This was furnished by ‘the re- 
bellion,’’ whatever that may be. Without 
a doubt it is high time there was a re- 
bellion in Corea, for the government in 
every department is rotten and weak and 
the people are hopelessly oppressed and 
impoverished. China sympathizes with the 
existing government and seems to have sent 
troops to help crush the rebellion. The 
Japanese government, of course, could not 
send troops to help the rebels, but the 
people of Japan to a considerable degree 
sympathize with the rebels, and the gov- 
ernment of Japan sent troops to protect her 
growing interests there. Thus it happens 
that China and Japan meet on the penin- 
sula of Corea. 

The aims of Japan are two—to secure 
the independence of Corea and to bring 
about her political reformation. She stands 
for progress and order in the east. The 
salvation of Corea lies in the lines laid 
down by Japan. China can do her no pos- 
sible good—nothing but harm. 

Will the contending nations accept any 
proffered arbitration from western powers? 
The war is immensely popular in Japan, 
and the leading papers of the capital are 
virtually unanimous in advising the gov- 
ernment not to listen for a moment to any 
offers of intervention. They say, ‘‘ Thank 
such powers with all politeness, but firmly 
tell them we prefer to handle the matter 
ourselves.’’ Western diplomats understand 
Japan’s temper and will hardly make the 
mistake of suggesting arbitration until the 
heat of these initial attacks is over. After 
Japan has clearly shown her superiority 
over the best forces that China can send 
into Corea, she will be in a position to 
secure Corea’s independence and may get 
a chance to try her hand at reforming the 
government there. Should offers of arbi- 
tration be accepted and the result prove 
fairly satisfactory to Japan, it could hardly 
fail to be the last step toward the long 
looked for treaty revision that would give 
Japan at least tariff autonomy and partial, 
if not complete, relief from the hated ex- 
territoriality. 

The danger now is that Japan will be too 
impetuous and go beyond the usages of 
modern war, and so imperil the sympathy 
western nations naturally feel in her en- 
deavor to champion the cause of progress 
in the East. But, on the other hand, Japan 
is quick to see her mistakes and does not 
wait to be forced to apologize. China 
never would think of apologizing for sink- 
ing a ship of another nation, but Japan sees 
the blunder of her zealous captain and im- 
mediately sends to England her apology. 

The war will do China good. It may 
temporarily arouse into activity her well- 
nigh universal hatred of foreigners, and 
local disturbances may be expected. But 
it will wake up the government and show 
her the need of railroads, telegraphs and 
western education. It will belp put a stop 
to the lofty assumption by the emperor of 
superiority over all the nations of the earth, 
and we shall all the sooner hear that the 
emperor of China has at last done what he 
ought to have gracefully done thirty years 
ago—received the representatives of foreign 
powers in audience as representing nations 
on an equality with China. See the bom- 
bastic style in her manifesto of war, as she 
speaks of ‘‘rooting out those pestilential 


Japanese from their lairs.’’ To lessen this 
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offensive pride of the emperor of the middle 
kingdom will be one of the best results of 
the present war for the whole East. As 
Lowell says, ‘‘But civilization does git 
forard sometimes upon a powder cart.” 

Corea also will be ultimately benefited. 
China has shown her inability to benefit the 
people of the peninsula, and whether Corea 
gains full independence or not the sympa- 
thy of nearly all nations is with her, and 
her political standing can hardly fail to be 
bettered. 

International law will gain something. 
The imperfect treaties between these three 
powers and western nations will give place 
to treaties better fitted to aid progress in 
the East and founded on the larger knowl- 
edge both sides have gained of each other 
during the last twenty-five years. 

Guilford, Ct., Aug. 3. 
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PREACHING ONE'S SELF. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


I have met with a-peculiar phase of 
thought in regard to what is to be preached. 
I had suggested to a young man that he had 
omitted from his sermon a particular point 
which would be of great force in his argu- 
ment, and which was a truth clearly re- 
vealed in the Scriptures. He replied that 
he had considered the suggested statement, 
but had felt that he could not honestly pre- 
sent it because it had not passed through 
his own experience. He said this, with 
great modesty and with a spirit which deep- 
ened my respect for him. He was afraid of 
preaching unrealities. Sober, thoughtful 
and devout, he desired to present living 
truth only. Perhaps his position illustrates 
a reaction from the use of mere formulas. 
These very formulas may have been the crys- 
tallizing of living faiths, but the living faiths 
were those of persons who had passed away. 

Truths understood by experience are 
mighty. All my days have I believed in 
the vitality which comes from such expe- 
rience. A sailor understands the sea. A 
soldier understands the field. A sick man 
understands pain. A penitent man under- 
stands repentance. A man believing on 
Christ understands the strength of Christ. 
When the Methodist minister came to 
preach under the old elm on Boston Com- 
mon, he preached a gospel of vital experi- 
ence which, sounding strange to many ina 
time of declension, carried power with it 
because it had the form and testimony of 
experience. When even such a gospel in 
time becomes hardened into mere intellec- 
tualism, new times of spiritual refreshing 
become necessary in the church. Spiritual 
experiences again become the rule. 

I believe that many a young man has 
struggled painfully through seasons of doubt 
which came because he could not make 
real certain representations of truth which 
others had found to be truth. Undoubt- 
edly many such have received the light 
which gave peace by spiritual apprehen- 
sions, which almost seemed to be revela- 
tions. What such a one has come to know 
he feels that he knows by experience, not 
meaning thereby the merely outward expe- 
rience of occurrences, but the inward ex- 
perience of spiritual being. 

gut this peculiar trial and relief may 
make him narrow. He may be led to dis- 
parage or even deny a!l experiences outside 
of his range. He may be the inhabitant 
of the torrid zone who did not believe men 
in the Arctic ever walked upon hardened 
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water. Or, if he admits that others. have 
been led through other paths into other ex- 
periences, he does not feel that those others 
have forces and methods at least equal to 
his own. 

With, then, all the advantage and power 
which comes through experience, and to 
which experience is essential, there are 
needed cautions. One is, the suggestion of 
this inadequateness of any experiences in 
one light to meet the conditions of Chris- 
tian work. I am not referring to those 
peculiarities of experience which seem to 
men into peculiar departments of 
labor. Different men have had such differ- 
ent spheres in life and such different train- 
ing as seem to mark out their course with 
unerring certainty. Father Taylor could 
not but preach to sailors; nor could our cap- 
tain-chaplain to the sailors in Boston do 
otherwise than make the pulpit his quarter- 
deck. But the apprehension of truth re- 
ceived into the soul only by personal experi- 
ence is painfully insufficient for a Christian 
preacher. In saying this I do not approve 
of any pretense or of any sham. I mean 
simply that his experience cannot, by the 
very nature of things, be broad enough to 
cover the truth which the preacher is com- 
missioned and ordered to declare. This is 
inevitable because of his limited life. For 
instance, no one who has never suffered can 
bring the Christian comfort to the afflicted 
with the same power as one who has been 
comforted- in like trial. But must the 
preacher be shut off from declaring that 
comfort is promised to every one who will 
cast his burden upon the Lord? Can he not 
communicate the promise of the Christ in 
whom he trusts, although he has not been 
called upon to use that promise in his life? 
If the preacher can preach only what he has 
experienced, he is not preaching Christ. 
He is preaching himself. What Paul wrote 
to the Corinthians condemns this course: 
‘* We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus 
as Lord.” 

Another reason for inadequacy in such 
preaching is the fact that many declared 
truths from their very nature are absolutely 
outside of our experience. Historical facts 
are not to be omitted. Must the preacher 
ignore the story that Christ was born at 
Bethlehem and was cradled in a manger; 
or the song of the angels and the mes- 
sage to the shepherds; or the voice which 
came at the baptism of the Lord; or the 
temptations in the wilderness; or the glory 
of the transfiguration? To pass into divine 
declarations, is the preacher to suppress the 
eternity of God, or the divine omnipotence, 
or the revealed thought of the incarnation— 
none of which are possible in his experi- 
ence? Are the commandments of the Lord 
not binding upon men and not to be 
preached except so far as the preacher has 
been able to indorse omnipotent commands 
by reconstruction into himself? Still more, 
can the preacher dare to ignore the doc- 
trine of the burden borne by the Lord when 
He suffered upon the cross and made atone- 
ment for our sins? Can he refuse to repeat 
for his Master the promise of the many 
mansions because he has never been there, 
or suppress the fearful warnings of the 
judgment day because it has not come? 
No; the preacher has a message from his 
Lord, and he will do well to remember to 
be a faithful messenger. 

i must suggest one more caution. 
man experiences are not infallible. 
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duced therefrom may be mere vagaries or 
proud conceits, Indeed, every now and 
then the world is surprised by what men 
assert to be new inspirations, meaning 
thereby not the indwelling and guiding of 
the Holy Spirit in practical life, but revela- 
new truth, Sects arise inflated 
with visions. They have their time and 
they pass away. It is not the fault of spir- 
itual experiences, but it is the fault of for- 
getting that all such experiences, when 
trustworthy, are experiences of revealed 
truth and that they do not originate truth. 
The safeguard of inward experiences is in 
comparing them with the truth revealed 
once for all by the Lord Jesus Christ Him- 
self, first making sure that the spiritual ex- 
periences have their origin in that word 
and in the Spirit which uses that word. 
Better preach the gospel which the Lord 
Jesus Christ taught and was, if one assumes 
to be a Christian preacher, 
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THE AMERICAN HIGHLANDER IN HIS 
EVERYDAY OLOTHES. 


BY ALBERT G. ROBINSON, 


An article, reviewed in a recent number 
of the Congregationalist, in reference to 
those whom it called Our American High- 
landers, being somewhat tinged with a rose- 
ate hue is in consequence misleading. To 
one whose experience in the locality was 
contined to an occasional trip of a few days 
continuance the people of the Blue Ridge 
and the Great Smoky Mountains might ap- 
pear to be what the writer of that article 
regards them, namely, ‘strong, self-reliant 
and independent.’’ Those whose residence 
among them covers years or even months 
are disposed to an opinion in which those 
traits find no place. To call those people, 
as they call themselves and as they are 
usually called by those whose observance of 
them is but casual, victims of poverty, is to 
state a fact and assert a fallacy. 

That their homes are small and scantily 
furnished, their clothes ragged, their food 
coarse, and in the majority of cases limited 
to corn bread and fried pork, is a fact. 
That they have and handle but a small sum 
of money throughout their lives is also a 
fact. But when substantial homes abun- 
dantly furnished, proper clothing, an ample 
supply and wide variety of food, and a 
surplus of money beyond reasonable outlay 
may be had by an expenditure of less than 
one-half the labor required for the mainte- 
nance of the family of a Western farmer 
or a Northern mechanic, it is a fallacy to 
regard those who fail to take what lies at 
their very doors as poor. I have seen much 
of the United States. I have seen no section 
in which nature has been so lavish of her 
bounty as along the mountains from Virginia 
to Alabama, To state the fact bluntly, the 
people of that section are lazy, idle and 
shiftless. They know it and acknowledge 
it. They will tell you in their own language, 
‘*We’re too triflin’.”’ 

Another evidence of the absence of hon- 
est poverty may be found in the fact that 
a low estimate will place the amount of 
money expended for whisky, in the six 
westernmost counties of North Carolina, at 
$20,000 per annum. The amount expended 
for chewing tobacco will exceed that sum. 
These counties are in the heart of the sec- 
tion and may be taken as representative. 
To misunderstand conditions or to fail to 
realize facts is often to work harmfully 
instead of helpfully, or to come far short 
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of results which might and should be at- 
tained. That these people need help, ought 
to be helped and must be helped stands an 
indisputable fact in the minds of all who 
are familiar with their section. To assume 
that they need help because they are poor 
is to misunderstand a condition. Their 
poverty they can themselves readily amend, 
It is more apparent than real. They have 
all they want. If they wanted more a few 
hours of honest toil would give it to them, 
To assume that they are ‘independent and 
self-reliant” is to dispute a fact. I have 
already said that they are lazy and idle. 
No independent, self-reliant people will 
either ask or allow others to do for them 
that which they should, and easily might, 
do for themselves. 

Yet the future of that region lies in the 
help which will come to it now from with- 
out its boundaries. For those in advanced 
and in middle life, and for many who are 
still in young manhood, little or nothing 
can be done. ‘* Ephraim is joined to his 
idols.’’ Inherited tendencies, early train- 
ing—or rather lack of it—and established 
habits make work in their behalf of little 
But the country swarms with chil- 
They are one of its chief products, 
In them lies the hope. For and with them 
must work be done. What is needed, and 
the need cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
is an education of the children of the pres- 
ent day that shall instill into their minds 
the desire for something higher and better 
than their fathers and grandfathers pos- 
sessed, With this desire as a motive for 
industry, the coming generation may well 
be looked to as contributors toward educat- 
ing and Christianizing those who may be 
in as great need as they themselves are to- 
day. Properly equipped schools, with com- 
petent instructors who can also work ip 
church and Sunday school, must be estab 
lished in judiciously selected localities. The 
local population must be called upon to do 
all that it can toward the maintenance of 
the school. A charge for tuition must be 
made which will encourage self-respect and 
discourage ‘* dead-beatism,” to which they, 
in common with all lazy people, are prone. 

The field is a wide one. The results to 
be accomplished are of inestimable value, 
not only to the people themselves but to 
the nation and the world. What are now 
“waste places’? may, by wisely directed 
effort and with comparatively small ex- 
penditure, be turned into a ‘‘ garden of the 
Lord.’’ But unless local conditions be 
rightly understood, effort and expenditure 
are likely to be misapplied. Sentimental- 
ism should find but little place in the work. 
The cold, hard fact must be realized that 
these people need, not charity, not money, 
food or clothing, but education and a reli- 
gious training that shall teach, particularly 
the children, the meaning of life and its pos- 
sibilities. The material things of life are to 
be had for their taking. Energy and ambi- 
tion are dormant. In an education which 
shall awaken and cultivate those qualities 
lies a mighty work for God and humanity. 
How great is the need can only be realized 
by those familiar with the section. I speak 
of it from a five years’ acquaintance with it 
and a two years’ constant residence in it. 
I have lived with the people in their homes 
and talked with them around the fireplace 
in many a log cabin on the mountain side. 
As a Congregationalist I rejoice that the 
A. M. A. is doing what it can to meet their 
needs. Can you not help them to do more? 


avail. 
dren. 
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The Home 
THEIR ANGELS. 


My heart is lonely as heart can be, 
And the ery of Rachel goes up from me, 
For the tender faces unforgot 
Of the little children that are not, 
Although 
I know 
They are all in the land where I shall go. 


I want them close in the dear old way ; 
But life goes forward and will not stay, 
And He who made it has made it right. 
Yet I miss my darlings out of my sight, 
Although 
I know 
They are all in the land where I shall go. 


Only one has died. There is one small mound, 
Violet-heaped, in the sweet grave-ground., 
Twenty years they have bloomed and spread 
Over the little baby head ; 
And, O! 
I know 
She is safe in the land where I shall go. 


Not dead—only grown and gone away. 
The hair of my girlie is turning gray 
That was golden once, in the days so dear, 
Over for many and many a year. 
Yet I know, 
I know, 
She’s a child in the land where I shall go. 


My bright, brave boy is a grave-eyed man, 
Facing the world as a worker can; 
But I think of him now as [ had him then, 
And I lay his cheek to my heart again, 
And so 
I know 
I shall have him there where we both shall go. 


Out from the Father and into life; 
Back to His breast from the ended strife 
And the finished labor. I hear the word 
From the lips of Him who was Child and Lord, 
And I know 
That so 
It shall be in the land where we all shall go. 


Given back, with the gain. The secret this 
Of the blessed kingdoin of children is! 
My mother’s arms are waiting for me; 
I shall lay my head on my father’s knee; 
For so 
I know 
I’m a child myself where I shall go. 


The world is troublous and bard and cold, 
And men and women grow gray and old; 
But behind the world is an inner place, 
Where yet their angels behold God’s face. 
Aud lo! 
We know 
That only the children can see Him so. 
—Mrs, A. D. T. Whitney. 

Prof. G. B. Wilcox says: ‘* The object 
lessons that are wanted in our modern 
church life, lessons that would carry a 
power among the masses such as no pulpits 
can wield, are millionaires living in modest 
homes and going about doing good.’’ 
What would be the effect if all Christians, 
day laborers as well as millionaires, lived 
upon this principle? The first thought, 
usually, upon increase of wages, is to add 
some luxury instead of spendiog it in 
‘*doing good.’’ Not long ago the income 
of a Christian girl was suddenly increased. 
She said: ‘1 know just how much will carry 
me through the year, and it will take no 
more this year than any other. It will be 
wrong to hoard up this money; here is 
just so much more to spend for Christ.” 
If all His disciples acted in a similar man- 
ner, doubtless the influence would be vastly 
greater than if simplicity of living were 
adopted by the wealthy classes only. 
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Calling recently upon a young bride we 
found her in a somewhat dejected mood. 
Inquiring the cause she replied, in effect, 
that until within an hour she had supposed 
her new home to be as pretty and conven- 
ient as a house need be. Now all was 
changed. Mrs. Blank had just been to see 
her and somehow everything had shriveled 
into insignificance. ‘‘It was not what she 
said so much as her critical manner, 
plained the poor little housewife. We rec- 
ognized the type of woman and we all dread 
meeting her. She does not mean to be un- 
kind but she has a genius for making 
people uncomfortable and dissatisfied with 
themselves and their possessions. ‘I’m 
never conscious of my clothes,’’ remarked 
a friend, ‘‘except in the presence of Miss 
So-and-so, with whom [I instantly feel 
shabby.’’ Again there are those who have 
the power of summoning to the front all 
our ignorance and stupidity. What few 
wits we have precipitately retire when mar- 
shaled before these people, who, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, carry about with them 
this atmosphere of superiority. Blessed the 
man or woman who has the gift of awaken- 
ing only that which is best in us, who point 
out attractions in our homes which we had 
never noticed, who discover capabilities 
which we never dreamed we possessed, and 
who cheer with their inspiring personality 
all with whom they come in contact. 


” 


com- 


_ 


HOME BREAKING. 


BY ONE WHO HAS BEEN THROUGH IT. 


Home making has long had a large share 
of attention in public print. Articles on 
every phase of it abound, and entire peri- 
odicals are published solely in its interest. 
But, however carefully a home is made, 
there is ever before it a near possibility and 
a remoter certainty that it must be broken. 
Let death take a mother, a father or some 
other head of the family, and the light and 
life of the home is gone; it is only a ques- 
tion of days when its walls must be dis- 
mantled and its rooms left empty for other 
occupants. In proportion as the home life 
is rich, harmonious and of long standing, 
its dissolution will be painful and perplex- 
ing. The process is hard enough at best, 
but failure of forecast frequently makes it 
needlessly trying. That most certain of all 
future events—death !—how hard for us to 
plan for it! We shrink from alluding in 
any way to its coming, we fail utterly to 
plan for its destructive blow at the founda- 
tions of the home; and thus a father with 
his motherless little ones, or a widow in her 
desolation, surveys the ruins of over-confi- 
dent hopes, and says, ‘‘ What shall [ do? 
Where shall | go? Why did [ not talk it all 
over with that dear one when I could bave 
gained helpful counsel and suggestions?’’ 

Wherever there is wealth in a home there 
is presumably a last will and testament dis- 
posing of the bulk of property, and when 
this provision for the future is neglected 
the law is at hand with its directions for 
the settlement of estates. But the peculiar 
trials of breaking up a home center at points 
so minute as to be untouched by these pro- 
visions. What shall be done with the arti- 
cles of furniture, personal effects, decorative 
gifts, and all those little belongings of a 
home, of no intrinsic value but priceless in 
their associations? When the time comes 
for completely clearing out storeroom and 
attic and making some disposition of every 
thing, into what perplexity are we thrown! 
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And how we wish, when too late, that the 
silent lips could speak to us, if but a word 
of authoritative direction. 

To assist in such scenes as these, which 
may come to any of our homes more speedily 
than we imagine, there are certain sugges- 
tions worth considering. 
ought to occur to the inexperienced but 
sandidly thoughtful; all of them have been 
borne in upon the soul of the writer by a 


Some of them 


twice repeated experience in home break- 
ing. 

The first thought which such a time of 
demolition suggests is greater care in pre- 
venting household accumulations. The art 
of true economy is no easy one. A garment 
partly worn out, partly good—shall we hang 
it in that back closet or give itaway? ‘That 
broken chair—shall it go into the attic or 
upon the kindling pile? Those old books, 
too antiquated to read, too dull to give to 
others, yet too good to destroy—is there 
not some secluded shelf where they may 
repose while we make up our minds con- 
cerning their final disposition? When Mr. 
Aldrich’s ‘* bad boy ’’ comes home one day 
with a black eye, Aunt Abigail makes no 
less than six green shades for the damaged 
optic, and hangs the five needless ones in 
the attic, remarking that ‘ they might come 
handy some time!’’ It is to be feared that 
there is too much of that kind of expen- 
sive economy practiced at the present day, 
though the old-fashioned New England attic 
is becoming lost to sight and dear only to 
memory. The semi-annual house-cleaning 
indeed produces spasms of reform, but there 
is need of some permanent and persistent 
principle upon this point. 

But while it 1s possible to greatly dimin- 
ish the tasks of this home breaking, we 
It often hap- 
pens that one must go through room after 


cannot wholly evade them, 


room of the desolated abode and decide at 
once upon the disposition of articles which 
seem almost instinct with the life that has 
Something must be done with them; 

**Q, if we could only ask 
“Ah, how quickly he could 
Why may not 


gone. 
what shall it be? 
her about it?” 

tell us, if he could speak!” 
such questions be answered in time? They 
can be; they should be. How? By taking 
pen and paper now, friendly reader, and 
making simple but plain memoranda for the 
guidance of those who would be Jeft in 
such perplexity if you were suddenly to 
drop out of their lives. No one need know 
today what you write, or even that you 
write; but if such directions were found 
after your death they would have all the 
binding force of any legal instrument, and 
might be an inexpressible help in a bard 
place. That gift which came last Christ- 
mas from a dear friend—why not specify its 
return with some message of your love or 
designate its future possessor? There are 
relatives and intimate friends who would 
forever prize some little item of your pos- 
sessions; why not make distribution your- 
self, instead of leaving that delicate duty 
forothers? In yourown home circle, among 
the children, how shall certain articles be 
individually divided, concerning the dispo- 
sition of whuse totality there could be no 
question? At the best, when there is the 
utmost of loving consideration among all 
concerned, such a task is hard enough, un- 
helped by the known wishes of the one 
who is gone. At the worst, when a petty 
covetousness reveals itself, and there is 
almost ghoulish greed and rivalry among 
those of whom it would be incredible were 
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it not sometimes proved sadly true, such 
directions would be an inestimable boon. 

There is also the opportunity, by taking 
advantage of quiet moments of the full 
possession of one’s faculties, to project into 
the future the beneficence of one’s life. It 
matters not whether the gifts be so large as 
to need a formal and carefully drawn legal 
instrument or whether they be so small as 
to seem scarcely worth mentioning on paper. 
In either case there is a privilege, nay, more, 
a duty of Christian stewardship. The gift 
of some wearing apparel or some book or 
picture may mean more, when one has noth- 
ing more to give, than the millionaire’s 
legacy of thousands of dollars. The knowl- 
edge that a dear friend, years ago, thought 
of you, and took pains to record that 
thought, is of inestimable preciousness, 

While it is thus possible for the father or 
the mother, or any other member of a fam- 
ily, to make easy a home breaking which 
would follow a sudden death without any 
personal word, there is still a more ex- 
cellent way. Love shrinks from even dream- 
ing of parting, but it is not the wisest or 
the deepest love which will let a father and 
mother rear a family of little ones without 
one word between them as to what the 
other should do in case death were to take 
one of them suddenly away. There should 
be a frank confidence between them as to 
what might be in such an emergency. 
Heedlessness, or cowardice, here sometimes 
carries with it a bitter penalty which the 
innocent suffer alone in behalf of the guilty, 
unless perchance, in God's providence, those 
who thus pass from earth are able to see 
some of the perplexities in which their dear 
ones are left. 


— 


MRS. BLOSSOM’S YELLOW MEDICINE. 


BY MRS. SARA B. HOWLAND, 


Miss Helen Parker was just recovering 
from a severe attack of rheumatic fever, 
and the truth must be confessed that she 
was decidedly low in her mind, And who 
would not be when she had been saving her 
money and looking forward all the year to the 
summer vacation, and had had her plans all 
upset in this way? She taught arithmetic, 
geography and grammar in the little town 
of Lakeville, but she had “ aspirations’? and 
had found the fascinating Harper’s Method 
a royal road to Greek, and had finished the 
elementary course with a high mark and 
an approvivg note from ‘the instructor.”’ 
Now she was ready to go to the Summer 
School of Languages and get an inspiration 
to last her all through the coming year, and 
here she had been laid up at her boarding 
place for six weeks of her vacation, not 
‘dangerous ’’ enough to summon her mother 
from California, but utterly forlorn and 
miserable. 

The fever had worn itself out at last and 
there was nothing for her to do but to get 
strong again, but she didn’t wish to try. 
It was too late to go away, school would 
begin in two weeks, and she thought she 
would really enjoy going into a ‘‘decline,”’ 
as good Mrs. Brown, her landlady, feared 
when she carried away bowl after bow! of 
* nourishing’? porridge untouched. 

“IT just can’t eat,’ she bad said, witha 
burst of tears, to Mrs. Blossom, who had 
run over to tuck her up for the night after 
the four little Blossoms were asleep. ‘I 
know it is clean and it’s wholesome, but it 
chokes me and I don’t care one bit if I do 
die!” 
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Mrs. Blossom did not tell her that she 
was ungrateful because her life had been 
spared and that many poor people would be 
glad of porridge, but she arranged the room 
for the night and then climbed up into the 
old mahogany bed and took her poor, tired 
friend into her strong arms, whispering 
many a loving word while she held her 
tight, until she felt soothed and quieted 
and dropped peacefully asleep. Then Mrs, 
Blossom unloosed her clasp, finger by finger, 
as the mothers of babies know so well how 
to do, slipped down and ran home across 
lots to take counsel with Rev. Theodore 
Blossom, who would have been uneasy at 
her long absence if he had not suspected 
exactly what she was doing. 

Mrs. Blossom was the only one in the 
town who understood how Miss Parker felt, 
because sbe too had aspirations, unknown 
to the quiet people in her husband’s parish, 
who would have felt that a minister’s wife 
and the mother of four small children had 
no time for any language but her own. 
But Miss Parker had surprised her one day 
as she sat darning innumerable stockings 
with a fat little Greek Testament in her 
work-basket, and again she had found her 
with a grammar propped open with a flat- 
iron on the kitchen table while she rolled 
gingerbread and improved her mind at the 
same time. So these two had become fast 
friends over oftos, aity, TovTo, and refreshed 
themselves with declensions and conjuga- 
tions as they went about their several tasks, 
applying in all difficulties to the superior 
knowledge of Mr. Blossom, who approved 
highly of the Greek scheme and allowed the 
little Blossoms to make houses in the study 
with Bengel’s Gnomon and Hodge’s Out- 
lines and all the Matthew Henry’s while his 
wife was writing her examination papers, 

‘“*Ask Dr. Woodbridge, when he goes by 
to see old Mrs, Green in the morning, if Miss 
Parker can’t have something better than 
porridge, and get her up some of your nice 
little dishes,’ he had counseled; and the 
bluff old doctor had said, ‘ Yes, anything 
under heaven to make her eat and give up 
this nonsense. She is fretting about some- 
thing, and my medicines don’t do her any 
good, so I gladly give her over to you, Mrs. 
Blossom.”’ Then he gave his old white 
horse an emphatic slap with the reins and 
clattered out of sight, for he had been ex- 
ceedingly tried with his perverse patient, 
who swallowed his doses with the air of a 
martyr and refused to smile at his choicest 
jokes. ‘* We shall see,” said Mrs, Blossom, 
wisely, as she hurried in to put into execu- 
tion some of the plans she had formed as 
she paced the room from twelve o’clock till 
two A. M., with young Miss Pink Blossom 
over her shoulder, 

The result wasa charming ‘‘ yellow break- 
fast,’ ready for Number One to carry over 
at eight o’clock, Mrs. Brown having been 
requested to refrain from producing more 
porridge until that hour. On a little silver 
tray was a green and yellow majolica plate, 
containing a bit of broiled salmon with a 
clear lemon sauce. A corn- meal muffin, as 
yellow as gold, was on a white and gold 
saucer and on another was an orange, di- 
vided into sections that were kept in place 
by a delicate circumference of peel at the 
equator. There was a fragrant bunch of 
yellow honeysuckle from the porch, and 
a card, tied with a bit of yellow ribbon 
(snipped ina hurry off of one of her new 
scent bags!), had this quotation written 
upon it: ‘‘ Thou canst not but know who I 
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am. If thou entertainest my love, let it ap- 
pear in thy smiling; thy smiles become thee 
well, therefore in my presence still smile, 
dear my sweet.”’ 

‘* How easy itis to make things match,” 
thought Mrs. Blossom, as she covered the 
whole with one of her best yellow and white 
napkins. ‘‘I wonder if this will remind 
her of Malvolio’s yellow stockings!”’ 

When Number One came back and re- 
ported that Miss Parker sent her love and 
wanted mamma to ‘read on”’ for her an- 
swer, Mrs. Blossom was well pleased with 
the day’s beginning, for she knew that Mal- 
volio had said, ‘I will smile, I will do every- 
thing that thou wilt have me.”’ 

While she was making some especially 
yellow crullers—her best’ receipt with four 
eggs—she was inspired to cut out a man 
with clove eyes and a cinnamon nose and a 
mouth which fried into such an exaggerated 
expression of smiling that Number Two 
said he looked like the Cheshire Cat. His 
lower limbs were so inflated that the Rev. 
Theodore, who popped out of his study now 
and then to watch the progress of events, 
said that even Archimedes would have been 
satisfied with that foundation to stand on. 
‘““If every part strengthens a part, Helen 
will soon walk,”’ laughed Mrs. Blossom, and 
then she had an “‘idea’’ and scribbled this 
rhyme, which she pinned to the hand of 
Thersites: 

Here, my love, is a doughnut man, 
Fashioned as only an artist can. 

Eat him quick and gain more tor ora 

And then your budding genius will ** blow.” 

Number Two was allowed to bear this 
offering for an eleven o’clock Junch and re- 
ported that ‘‘Miss Parker laughed and bit 
the feet right off, mamma! Shouldn’t you 
think she would have put him up on the 
mantel, as Mr. King did Phronsie Pepper's 
gingerbread boy?” 

At two o'clock another tray was ready, as 
dainty as the first, with the breast of a 
chicken dipped in the yolk of an egg and 
delicately friecasseed, and a spoonful of 
lemon jelly on the same plate. On another 
of the gold band saucers was the very heart 
of a tiny head of lettuce, the yellow leaves 
standing .up like a bouquet, and in the cen- 
ter was a pale yellow rosebud, so near the 
shade of the leaves that it appeared to be a 
salad struggling up into a soul. When this 
was sprinkled with a spoonful of golden 
mayonnaise it was regarded by Mrs. Blos- 
som as her chef-d’@uvre and borne in tri- 
umph to the study to be admired. For des- 
sert there was a delicious pop-over served 
with a little pat of hard sauce, and, pinned 
to the crackly yellow top, was a slip of 
paper bearing these lines, composed by Mrs. 
Blossom while she beat the eggs to the 
requisite degree of lightness: 


Eat this hot, 
On the spot; 
Don’t you say that you cannot. 
If you wait 
Till too late, 
Down ‘twill fall, as sure as fate! 


When the messenger returned he brought 
a note that caused the receiver's eyes to 
dance with delight. In a very trembly 
hand, on a bit of yellow wrapping paper, 
was written this adaptation from Sidney 
Smith: 


Back to the world I turn my fleeting soul, 
To plunge my fingers 1n the salad bowl. 


‘““We are getting on,’ she thought, joy- 
fully. ‘‘If she begins to quote, she is al} 
right.” 

The six o'clock tea was the subject of 
quite a little thought during the remainder 
of the afternoon, and the result was declared 
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to be very satisfactory by the whole family, 
who were intensely interested in the pro- 
ceedings. A round brass tray went this 
time and another of the majolica plates 
with a small sugar bowl of yellow glass in 
the middle of it filled with Spanish cream 
of the desired shade. A wafer-like sand- 
wich, filled with the minced yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg nicely seasoned, lay on one side 
and a slice of golden sponge cake on the 
other. On the top of the napkin that cov- 
ered the whole was a graceful bunch of the 
largest buttercups that the children could 
find in all the meadow, tied with more of 
the yellow ribbon, and on a gilt edged cor- 
respondence card was printed, in German 
text, by Mr. Blossom: 

A cynic old, 

In gloom untold, 

And solemn as Othello, 
If called to sup, 


Would eat this up, 
This symphony in yellow. 


In a short time the children came hurry- 
ing home and announced that Miss Parker 
was sitting up in the arm chair with a lovely 
pink wrapper on and that she looked almost 
well; that she had hugged and kissed them 
and sent her dearest love to mamma, and 
this little note; and that Mrs. Brown had 
stopped them in the yard and had said, 
“Tell your mother she does beat all!” 

It was only a sentence from one of those 
first Greek lessons, but the quick tears 
sprang into Mrs. Blossom’s eyes as she 
glanced at the slip of paper: 

Kai 10 gas év 77H oKoTia paivet, 
(And the light shines in the darkness.) 
HELEN. 

‘* Dear heart,’’ she said, tenderly, looking 
up with misty eyes at Mr. Blossom, “ I think 
the Lord sent her a message by the dough- 
nut man. He does take curious ways to 
reach our hearts sometimes, but it is all a 
part of His loving-kindness.”’ 


me 


SOME UNNOTED WORK OF OHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR, 


BY HELEN STRONG THOMPSON, 





It matters little what we call it—this 
beautiful work of our young people for 
Jesus. Even if it has no name, One will 
say of each Endeavorer, ‘I will write upon 
him My new name.’ We know a little 
child of four years who was an endeavorer 
in his father’s absence. When the older 
children sat down to dinner, the eldest, 
with troubled countenance, said, ‘‘ Who 
will ask us a blessivg?’’ Then he folded 
his tiny hands, closed his eyes and sweetly 
said, ‘‘Lord bless. Amen.’’ That dear 
child endeavored better than he knew, fora 
young girl who lived alone with her brother 
and had, hitherto, asked but “a silent 
blessing ’’ chanced to be present, and was 
so stirred by the little one’s prayer that an 
instant resolve was formed, which resulted 
in that brother’s conversion. 

A band of young Endeavorers were in- 
vited to dine at the house of one of their 
number, where the father was absent and 
the loving mother served the meal. As the 
happy bevy of girls were seated, their young 
hostess first cast a perplexed look about 
the table and then an appealing one to her 
mother, saying, ‘‘ Mother, dear, who will 
ask a blessing for us?’’ 

“T think you, my daughter,” with a 
smile, 

A moment’s hesitation only, and though 
a flush spread over the sensitive face she 
offered the few appropriate words in a man- 
ner which linked her closer to each one of 
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her girl friends, giving them courage for a 
like endeavor. 

The pastor of a thriving church was much 
disturbed because there were no young men 
and boys on the list of his Endeavorers. 
The girls, also, keenly felt the fact that 
their brothers and friends would not join 
their ranks. The pastor advised that each 
young lady invite a young man to accom 
pany her, trusting to their gallantry for 
consent. By this means some became in- 
terested and permanent members. But 
these wise girls, not satisfied with results, 
thought out a yet wiser plan. The annual 
convention was near at hand. Instead of 
choosing delegates from among their num- 
ber they decided to elect two young men 
whom they knew to be fitted to bring back 
ringing reports. Greatly surprised were 
these young fellows to hear that they were 
to have their expenses paid to New York 
and back for such a purpose, and only asked 
in return for the favor to give a full account 
of the great gathering. 

‘* What does it all mean any way?’’ said 
one to the other. ‘Here we are with our 
own way to make in the world, and poorer 
than ‘ Job’s turkey,’ and this treat is dropped 
in our lap. Pinch me, Hal, to see if I am 
awake. It must be only Aladdin’s lamp 
flashed this way.”’ 

“Pll tell you what it means,’’ answered 
Jack, ‘It means that we must be every 
inch men and not disappoint those girls, 
and when we get home take hold and help 
support that society. No shirking after 
this.”’ 

As a natural outcome the young delegates 
returned with an enthusiasm that was in- 
fectious. Young men flocked to hear their 
experience, and when they found that thou- 
sands of others were members of these 
societies, working with the young women 
all over our dear land, few were willing to 
be left out. This was the beginning of a 
great revival which swept from church to 
church, because each Endeavorer worked 
for Jesus according to the pledge. 

Far out on the plains a number of Indian 
young men gathered about their native pas- 
tor, asking to be organized into a Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 
how these endeavored. 
a little schooling and training in religion at 
the agencies; two or three had been at Good 
Will Mission, that noble school for Indian 
boys and girls at Sisseton; one or two had 
visited the Normal School at Santeg and with 
open ears had heard what the Christian 
youth in the East were doing for the same 
Christ whom they also loved. 


You shall see 
Some had received 


They, too, had ‘“‘seen His star in the 
East,’’ and according to their light would 
worship Him. A scrap of religious news- 
paper had come into the hands of one with 
the tale of a noble work accomplished by 
some young men in Chicago and an account 
of societies in other places. With heart 
aglow he repeated to his more unlettered 
companions what he had read, and together 
they sought their native pastor, who, though 
wise toward God, knew little of the world’s 
method of work. He could tell them noth- 
ing of the way to make a constitution, and 
they went away sorrowful, but saying to 
themselves, ‘‘ We must have a Young Men’s 
Christian Association.” 

‘*Three or four weeks later they came 
again,”’ said the pastor, ‘‘but we knew not 
how to make a constitution. Nevertheless 
they insisted, and said, ‘We will have a 
Young Men’s Christian Association.’ Then 
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I appointed a meeting for them to talk it 
over, and they agreed that though they did 
not have a constitution and rules to go by 
they would work according to the words of 
Jesus ang plan out ways in which young 
men might benetit each other. They would 
bring into their meeting any who did not 
attend, and would make contributions to 
carry the gospel to the wild Indians. 1 
approved of this, and they appointed those 
who should look after these several kinds 
of work. Thus was our society made— 
without any by-laws, but upon the rules 
and mind of Jesus.”’ 

So these earnest young fellows met often 
in prayer, to study the Dakota Bible, and 
to compare notes of each others’ spiritual 
pulse; also to plan ways and means to 
carry the gospel to others. All uncon- 
sciously have not these young souls organ- 
ized a Christian Endeavor—the name since 
given—of the most practical sort? 

Some one of them offered to go 300 miles 
beyond into the wilds to open a school for 
reading the Bible. By great self-denial 
money was raised for his support and to 
accomplish this difficult purpose. This class 
after a year became the nucleus for a thor- 
ough training school, The little band at 
home went on praying and working, going 
from house to house, until their entire com- 
munity became a missionary society to 
raise funds to carry the gospel farther on. 
This is done by such self-denial as is un- 
known to our white youth, in which con- 
verted Indian girls and women excel. There 
seems to be with these no limit to their sac- 
rifices for Jesus, As one young Indian 
forcibly expressed it, ‘‘ They have gone so 
far ahead of us and out of sight over the 
hill that we cannot even see the dust that 
they raise!’ 

Dear young people, when you pray for 
this remarkable society do not forget to 
give thanks that they endeavored. How 
far the little candle sheds its beams! 


<— 


MIDSUMMER HINTS. 


Special care should be taken to guard in- 
valids, elderly people and young children 
from the effects of the atmospheric changes in 
August and September. 

Woollen underclothing of light texture will, 
in a measure, prevent the lowering of the 
vital energies. Cashmere stockings should be 
worn—they are light and at the same time 
warm. It is not well to buy what is called 
merino without close inspection; much which 
passes under the name of merino is simply 
wool-faced cetton. 

A flannel bandage should be worn around 
the lower part of the body, and it should be 
Babies and young chil- 
dren should be provided with high-necked 


changed frequently. 


and long-sleeved flannel sacks for morning 
and evening wear. 

An abundance of blankets should be close 
at hand for chilly nights, as the temperature 
often grows cooler after midnight, 

A noted physician writes that an open fire 
on the hearth during the damp days of August 
and September will do more toward warding 
off malaria than all the drugs in all the phar- 
macies. 

Disinfectants should be applied regularly 
and frequently to all sinks and drain pipes. 
Deadly bacteria multiply with marvelous ra- 
pidity under favorable conditions. Diphthe- 
ria and typhoid fever may lurk ina neglected 
drain or cesspool, 

A pound of copperas dissolved in a gallon 
of water is an excellent disinfectant. When 
dish water passes off through a drain pipe a 
hot solution of washing soda should be used 
once a week. 
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Bury or burn all refuse that is not other- 
wise removed. The ground adjacent to many 
farmhouses is often unsightly and the atmos- 
phere rendered impure by the presence of old 
bones, decaying feathers, fish scales and vege- 
table refuse. 

Not a particle of food, nor any dish water or 
slop, should be thrown in the vicinity of a 
dwelling house. Not even the table-cloth 
should be shaken out of doors, but the crambs 
cleared with brush and tray. 

Swill or garbage pails cannot be dispensed 
with, but these should be cleansed every day 
with cold water and brush-broom and with 
hot water and soap once a week. All brushes 
used in cleaning sinks and pails should be 
cleansed often with hot water and soda. 

Look out for the dish cloths in dog days. 
Never use cloth double for washing dishes; 
use good, honest cloth that has not seen serv- 
ice elsewhere. 

Cheese-cloth, hemmed, makes very nice 
dish-cloths. Seald them every day and dry 
them in the sun, if possible. Cloths that are 
used for cleansing milk utensils should be 
washed first in cold water. Wiping towels 
and dish towels should be boiled weekly with 
soap and water. 

If these hints are observed, with a proper 
attention to diet, during August and Sep- 
tember, the housewife can have the assurance 
that she has done what she could to secure 
the health of her household.—The Household. 


a 


KEEP THE TROLLEY ON THE WIRE. 


BY EDGAR THORNE. 


A motor car stood “ lifeless”’ in the middle of the 


street, 

And all its twenty passengers had risen to their 
feet; 

One said a * fuse’? had burned away, with elongated 
face, 

Another that a * plug’ was blown out of its proper 
place, 

And all agreed they'd be delayed at least.one tedious 
hour, 


Before they could go forward and regain the absent 
“power.” 

At last a modest little maid, whom none could but 
admire, 

Exclaimed, “I'll tell you what it is—the trolley’s 
off the wire.” 


In household matters, love affairs, in monetary 
things, 

If happiness escapes you upon quick departing 
wings, 

Don’t worry, flurry, fuss and fret, but keep your 
temper down, 

Nor let your placid brow be marred by wrinkie or a 
frown; 

When fnends desert and enemies with hate would 
pierce you through, 

And everything perplexes, and you don’t know what 
to co, 

Don’t be discouraged or dismayed, nor from the 
world retire, 

But ask yourself this question: Is the trolley on the 
wire? 

In any situation, though you be with sorrow clad, 

Don’t be of doleful countenance and to your trou- 
bles add, 

Maintain a constant equipoise and peaceful frame 
of mind, 

And cast anxiety and care out to the fickle wind. 

In all the hurly-burly of this rough-and-tumble 
world, 

Though at him shafts of malice were unscrapu- 
lously hurled, 

I never knew a man to fail who bad ambition’s fire, 

And kept, with strong and steady hand, the trolley 
on the wire. 

aint 


CONCERNING YOUTH. 


An eminent French doctor, who has made a 
special study of children living in the slums 
whose parents are habitual drunkards, has 
discovered that such children are almost to- 
tally devoid of affectionate emotions. If they 
do not become junatics they form the worst 
class of criminals—those who show insensi- 
bility and pitilessness. 

Children of today manifest less attachment 
for home than their elders exbibited when 
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young. One reason for this, according to 
President G. Stanley Hall, is because the 
modern home is not restful. The dress of the 
average child is intended to attract the atten- 
tion of observers and absorb the thought of 
the wearer. His food is more stimulating 
than nourishing and the home in its general 
arrangements is calculated to excite degener- 
ating emotions rather than to develop abiding 
attachments. 

Twenty-five thousand school children in the 
city of Washington are now being subjected 
to scientific tests and measurements in order 
to find out, if possible, what constitutes a nor- 
mal boy and girl. The work is yet in its in- 
itial stage and therefore no deductions can be 
drawn, butsome interesting facts have already 
been collated, For purposes of comparison 
the girls have been kept separate from the 
boys, the negroes from the whites and the 
laboring from the non-laboring classes. When 
a similar investigation was made in London 
it was found that the children of laboring peo- 
ple were better nourished than those belong- 
ing to higher social strata, the latter being fed 
too much on candy and cake. Tests are ap- 
plied mentally and morally as well as plysi- 
cally, and one advantage accruing from the 
examination will bea more intelligent treat- 
ment of children who show vicious traits, 
thereby lessening the uumber of juvenile 
criminals. If a child falls below the normal 
standard itis desirable that the family phy- 
sician should be apprised of the fact and ra- 
tional remedies be applied to his case. 

Happy must that mother be, who, when her 
son issues a book, finds herself thus immor- 


talized: 
TO MY MOTHER. 


Long years you’ve kept the door ajar 
To greet me coming from afar; 

Long years in my accustomed place 
I’ve read my welcome in your face, 
And fe!t the sunlight of your love 
Drive back the years and gently move 
The telltale shadow ‘round to youth. 
You've foun the very spring, in truth, 
That baffles time—the kindling joy 
That keeps me in your heart a boy— 
And now I send an unknown guest 

To bide with you and snugly rest 
Beside the old home's inglenook— 
For love of me you'll love my book. 


This is found in Robert Bridg: s’s original book, 
Overheard in Arcady. 


— 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


PARALLEL WITH THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUG. 12. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y, 





In the lesson last week what beautiful words 
did God the Father say to Jesus? Today we 
learn of a sad and hard time that this beloved 
Son had. Why did the loving Heavenly 
Father let Him suffer as a man would when 
He was God’s Son? Jesus had the power of 
God. We know how He cured sick people 
and brought dead people to life. But can you 
think of any time when He used His power 
for Himself? No, He did not use His power as 
God to save Himself from suffering and from 
temptation. It is all so wonderful that we 
cannot understand just why it was so. We 
do not need to. But we should try to under- 


stand what great love it was that made the | 


Son of God leave His happy home in heaven 


and come upon earth amid sin and sorrow and | 


suffering for us,that He might make a way for 
us to be saved from sin and when our life on 
earth is ended to live with Him in heaven 
where all is joy and love. Remember then 
that the Hcly Three had thought it best for 
Jesus to be tempted as a man and not to use 
any power for Himself more than a man could 
in His place. 

Now tell the children of Satan’s temptations 
of Jesus and it will be clear to them (as it is 
not without such an explanatiou) why it would 
have been wrong for Jesus to make bread of 
stones or throw Himself down. If He had 
sprung down from that hight of 300 feet (how 
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many houses piled up would make it?) and 
not been hurt (and of course He need not have 
been hurt) no doubt all the people would have 
followed Him at once, but from fear and 
wonder only. Jesus’ way was to win them 
one by one because of love in their hearts from 
their seeing how good and lovely He was and 
how hateful sin is. Jesus wants us all to 
come to Him because we know we ought to, 
because His way is the true way to live. 

Tell the children of the third temptation, 
What a bold, wicked tempter Satan was! 
Jesus answers him very sternly then. Now 
let the children discover that Jesus quoted 
from the Bible each time in answering Satan, 
Read Eph. 6: 1, 2, 5 and 11-19, or tell about 
the armor to little children, emphasizing the 
second clause of v. 17. What did David do 
with Goliath’s sword? Jesus fought away 
temptation with the sword of the Holy Spirit 
—God’s words—which mean Bible verses and 
prayer. 

Jesus let Himself be tempted to show us 
how to fight evil. For we have God’s Word, 
and if we pray often the Holy Spirit will help 
us use it so as to resist wrong. A great many 
tempters are sent by Satan to boys and girls. 
What are some of their names? Mr. Selfish, 
Mr. Cross, Mr. Careless, ete. When any of 
these tempters whisper to us to speak ugly 
words or do ugly things, let us use our swords 
quickly—that is, think of some of God’s words 
in the Bible just as Jesus did, and often it will 
help us not only to think but to say the words 
right out loud. I know a lady who used to re- 
peat all of 1 Cor. 13, the “ love chapter,”’ when 
she was tempted to have unkind feelings or 
to speak angry words, and by the time she 
had said it all her anger was gone. 

Occupations for the hands: A very helpful 
exercise is to give each of the children a 
‘sword with which to fight the tempter dur- 
ing the week,’ and then let them tell next 
Sunday how they succeeded. The mother 
can give a verse that will fit each child’s 
special failings. If the primary teacher can- 
not do this she can select one for all, including 
herself, Mothers should let each child cut out 
his sword from cardboard and write his verse 
on it. Tell them to carry ‘‘the sword” in 
their pocket and put their hand on it as a re- 
minder when tempted. «Primary teachers can 
easily prepare swords during the week. Pat- 
tern in Children’s Meetings [Cong. 8S. S. & 
Pub. Soe. Boston and Chicago. 25 cents}. 
Or write the chosen verse on a calling card 
and put in a little envelope marked “ My 
Sword.” 

ees ee 

Little self-denials, little honesties, little 
passing words of sympathy, little nameless 
acts of kindness, little silent victories over 
favorite temptations—these are the silent 
threads of gold which, when woven to- 
gether, gleam out so brightly in the pattern 
of life that God approves.—Frederic W. 
Farrar. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 

Our last Corner was written in Crawford 
Notch, after a visit to the Willey House. 
A day or two later I took another trip 
among the mountains, still under the escort 
of the young minister of the village in the 
Notch. We wentina buggy on the railroad 
—a curious way to travel, you say. Yes; it 
was! The *“‘ buggy’’ was the ‘ caboose,”’ or 
conductor’s car, of the freight train. The 
name of it was the 506.”” We had to get up 
early in the morning to take this train, but 
we had the advantage of a splendid view 
of the Notch through the windows of the 
‘‘ pilot,’ a raised platform in the buggy, like 
the pilot-house of a steamer, Besides that 
the conductor was the grandson of a woman 
who, as a little girl, lost her father in the 
Willey House slide I wrote about last week, 
and he told us stories which had come down 
to him by tradition of the strange adventures 
of those early pioneers in the wilderness. 

We dismounted from our buggy not far 
from the source of two rivers—scarcely 
more than rivulets at the beginning, but 
trace them on your maps as they find their 
way in opposite directions, and you will 
see the Saco emptying into the Atlantic 
Ocean on the coast of Maine, and the Am- 
monnoosuc into Long Island Sound at Old 
Saybrook, Ct. At Fabyan’s we looked up 
to Mount Washington, and went to Fran- 
conia Notch via the little narrow-gauge car 
from Bethlehem Junction. This Pass is 
less grand and wild than Crawford’s Notch, 
but as a place of more varied and gentler 
beauty—mountain, glen, forest and lake 
combined in one—it is unsurpassed, I be- 
lieve, in America, I wonder that people 
who have time and money do not spend 
both here in the restful quiet of nature 
rather than amid the fashion and frivolity 
of such resorts as Saratoga and Newport. 
There is only one hotel here, it is true—the 
Profile House—but it is a good one. It had 
a look of spaciousness and quiet and com- 
fort, although I ought to say that I neither 
ate nor slept there, only got a drink, a 
good one—of purest mountain water. 

Some of the famous attractions of Fran- 
conia Notch I shall not speak of—the Basin, 
the Pool, the Flume—partly for want of 
room and also because we did not see them. 
In fact, since the great bowlder which used 
to hang in the Flume, as you see it in the 
old pictures, was carried away by a freshet 
—I think in 1883—the glory of that place 
has departed, and I do not care to visit it. 
But two sights, close by the Profile House, 
never lose their wondrous interest. 

One gave the hotel its name, and is known 
the world over as The Old Man of the 
Mountain. Fifteen hundred feet above the 
road towers Cannon Mountain, so called 
from a rock lying on its rndge resembling 
an artillery piece mounted on its carriage. 
From the top of this mountain, projecting 
out into the air, stands this immense out- 
line of a human face—forehead, nose, lips 
and chin. The resemblance is so perfect 
that-in all the ages civilized men or savages 
passing by must surely have looked up in 
admiration and awe. As we stood by the 
Profile Lake or sat on the benches provided 
for travelers and studied this wonderful 
piece of sculpture, we spoke of Hawthorne’s 
story of The Great Stone Face—the boy in 
the valley looking at it so often and so 
earnestly that his own countenance and 
character seemed to change and become like 
the great mode] ever before him. Corner 
children ought to read this story—perhaps 
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As still we 


they would find a moral in it. 
gazed we saw the image of a wise and good 
man, a prophet or a patriot, intently look- 
ing forward into the future, and reflecting 
upon the welfare of his country and the 
world. Two things must be remembered 
in connection with this strange phenomenon 
—that the features of the profile are com- 
posed of entirely different rocks at consid- 
erable distance from each other, and that 
the resemblance is only visible for a few 
rods; go a little further either way and the 
great face is a mass of unmeaning rocks. 

We spent an hour at Echo Lake. It is 
wonderful in its beauty, nestled down under 
the great cliffs, and wonderful for its echoes. 
As there were not enough to go out in the 
steam launch we hired a row-boat and bor- 
rowed a horn of Eugene, the boat-house 
boy. I pulled the boat and the young min- 
ister blowed the horn. When we found the 
right spot in the middle of the lake the 
echoes were fine, both of the bugle and 
the voice. We called out the familiar Cor- 
ner names: Ned, Tom, Joe, Phil, Will, Ralph, 
Rose, Amy, Margaret, O Hana San, Sarah 
Noah, ete.—and each one came floating 
back, distinct and clear. Right after the 
last name there sounded away over on Eagle 
Cliff, in plain tones, Kit-ty Clo-ver! (Ithink 
the minister called out that name between 
his bugle blasts.) I wish we had thought to 
make a sketch of this charming Echo Lake 
for you. [Nothing lost, Mr. Martin—bhere 
isa better one! You had something “ sar- 
castical’’ to say two weeks ago about my 
“printing an echo’’—haven’t 1 done it now? 
Very respectfully yours, D. F.). 


e MEG ‘ 





We spent the night in a hospitable farm- 
house outside the Notch, at the foot of 


Cannon Mountain, and relished heartily the | 


milk and berries and maple sugar and | 
other good things. Among other interest- 

ing things we learned was this, that bears 
still infest those mountains and make fre- | 
quent raids upon the farms. Our host tried | 
the experiment of fastening a bell upon one 
large, fine sheep, in order to frighten the | 
bears or give the alarm, but that was the | 
very prize Mr. Bruin selected and carried | 
off the next time—sheep, bell and all! Bear- 
hunting seems to be a lost art in Franconia; 
itis hard to track the beasts in the moun- 
tains and the dogs of this day haven’t the 
courage of their convictions. The State 
pays a bounty of $10 a head. Maine, close 
by, pays only $5; perhaps that induces emi- 
gration to New Hampshire, for bears, like 
other folks, naturally go where they com- 
mand the highest price. 

I spent another Sunday in the Notch Vil- 
lage. I do not think the sermon was as 
good as the one of the previous Sabbath, 
but I was surprised at the close of the serv- 
ice to see those Corner boys, who had come 
over the hills to attend church. “ June”’ 
put down the text on his blank slip, so as to 
report the Sunday to his superintendent at | 


home. hw. Mate | 
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A grocer tells us 
that nearly every 
oatmeal claims to 
be as good as 


Hornby’ 


Oatmeal 


Isn’t the oatmeal 
which all others 
are trying to equal 
a pretty good oat- 
meal for you to 


buy ? 


Steam 
Cooked 
That's Why. 


Hornby’s } ¢. cy 
H =O { Outincal { Company, N.Y. 


- WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 
aK On this Continent, have received 
’ SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

on all their Goods at the 


CALIFORNIA 
MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


| \Airneir BREAKFAST COCOA, 


| Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 

is made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 
lutely pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one Peent a cup. 












SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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For Sale or KRent.—A large house of ten rooms 
with four acres of ground attached, pleasantly situated 
in the town of Hatfield, Mass., convenientiy near Smith 









| Academy, and within four miles of Smith College, 
Northampton, and of Amherst College, Amherst. Terme 
low “ possession given immediately. Apply to 

41. HUBBARD, 35 Franklin St., Auburn, N.Y. 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FoR Ava. 19. John 1: 35-49, 
FIRST DISCIPLES OF JESUS. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 





Jesus had been inaugurated into His public 
ministry by His baptism and temptation. Up 
to this point the lessons have been selected 
from the first three Gospels. The next five 
lessons, the only detailed accounts we have of 
the early ministry of Jesus, are taken from 
the Gospel according to John. The period in- 
cluded covered several months, perhaps nearly 
a year. No more convincing evidence than 
this fact is needed that the evangelists did not 
aim to write biographies of Christ. If they 
had intended to do that none of the first three 
Gospels would have left out this history of 
the beginning of His ministry. The purpose 
of these writers was to present those facts of 
Christ’s life which would most effectually 
convince men that He was the Messiah, the 
Redeemer of mankind. 

John the apostie tells us how Jesus began 
His work of establishing the kingdom of God 
among men. John gives no account either of 
the baptism or the temptation. He seems to 
have understood that these events were al- 
ready described in the other Gospels. He 
gives the testimony of John the Baptist to the 
priests who came to ask if he were the prom- 
ised Messiah. The narrative proceeds with: 

1. John’s introduction of Jesus. John’s testi- 
mony was wonderfully simple and wonder- 
fully impressive. He declared that he was 
not the Messiah, but that he was sent to in- 
troduce Him; that the Messiah was already 
standing among the multitude to whom he 
was preaching, though they did not recognize 
Him. He said that he himself did not recog- 
nize Him at first, though he knew that his 
mission was to make the Messiah known to 
Israel, and that his baptizing with water was 
one of the ways by which he would introduce 
the Messiah to the nation. He declared that 
God, who bad sent him, had revealed to him 
that he would see the Holy Spirit descending 
and remaining on some one, and that that 
one was the Messiah, who was to baptize 
men with the Holy Ghost. 

John said that he saw the sign which had 
been foretold to him. The Spirit descended 
on Jesus as he was baptizing Him; and John 
said of that event, ‘‘I have seen, and have 
borne witness that this is the Son of God.” 
John the apostle laid great emphasis on this 
testimony. He said that John “ came for wit- 
ness, that he might bear witness of the light, 
that all men might beheve through him.” 
Some months later John repeated his testi- 
mony, as he was baptizing at A©non, saying 
to his disciples, ‘‘ Ye yourselves bear me wit- 
ness that I said, I am not the Christ [the 
Messiah], but that I am sent before Him.” 
Jesus referred to that testimony, saying, ‘I 
know that the witness which he witnesseth of 
Me is true.’’ Then He added that His works 
and His words and the Scriptures bore wit- 
ness of Him [John 5: 32-40; 10: 38; 14: 10,11). 
These are the testimonies for us to consider. 
On them hangs our hope of eternal life. 

2. Jesus receiving disciples. The day after 
John had told the priests that the Messiah 
was among them as yet unknown, he saw 
Jesus coming toward him and pointed Him 
out to his own disciples as the Messiah, say- 
ing, “‘ Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world.”” The next day he 
saw Jesus again and repeated his statements. 
Upon the young men with John this repeated 
remark made a deep impression. They were 
devout Jews. The Passover lamb, the lamb 
of the daily sacritice, the lamb led to the 
slaughter in the vivid prophecy of Isaiah, had 
taught them to interpret their teacher’s words. 
The man before them was declared by John 
to be the fulfillment of Israel’s hopes of de- 
liverance from oppression and from sin. The 
two young men who heard these words could 
do no otherwise than follow Jesus. 
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He spoke first, asking what they sought. 
They at once called Him “ Master,” thus in- 
dicating that they sought Him as their teacher, 
and they asked for a private interview with 
Him. He invited them to come with Him to 
the place where He lddged. One of these two 
men was John the apostle. The other was 
Andrew. They spent the whole day with 
Him. No doubt He told them of His mission 
and His plans. John never forgot that day. 
More than sixty years after, when he wrote 
the Gospel we are now studying, he recorded 
the very hour when he met Him and was 
received as the first disciple: ‘It was about 
the tenth hour.” By Roman reckoning, which 
John appears to have followed, it was ten 
o’clock in the morning. 

The requirements of discipleship which 
Jesus presented to them were very simple. 
They accepted Him as their teacher and they 
acknowledged Him as the Messiah on the tes- 
timony of John the Baptist. They had every- 
thing to learn, but they were as truly His that 
first day as they now are. So is any one who 
takes Jesus on these simple terms. 

Their first business was to get more disci- 
ples. The way they went about it was simple. 
John, with characteristic modesty, does not 
tell what he did. But he records that An- 
drew went at once and found his own brother 
Simon and said to him, ‘ We have found the 
Messiah.’’ He introduced Simon to Jesus. 
A little later we find that John’s brother 
James was also among the disciples, and 
these three men were always thereafter closest 
to His heart. 

It is worth while to notice, in these days 
when men are preaching what they call a 
social gospel—a scheme by which men are to 
be led to Christ by means of changes in society 
—that the kingdom of God began by one man 
and another being induced to follow Jesus, 
and that these discipies persuaded others to 
jointhem. Andrew found Simon, John found 
James, Philip found Nathanael. Whatever 
social revolutions may be accomplished by 
Christians, the fundamental change which 
will renew society into the kingdom of God 
bas begun and will continue through the per- 
sonal allegiance of individuals to Jesus. 

3. Jesus teaching His disciples. We do not 
know what He said to John and Andrew in 
that first interview, but it is evident from sub- 
sequent conversations recorded that they re- 
ceived only hints of what He was and meant 
to do. He relied much on the experience of 
those who were willing to learn of Him. 
‘Come and see,’’ was the phrase they caught 
from Him and repeated to others. But He 
began by showing them that He understood 
their characters and what possibilities were 
in them. He gave to Simon a new name in 
the tongue they all spoke, which came to be 
translated into Greek and by which he was 
usually called. It meant that the impulsive 
man would become the stable rock which no 
assaults of Satan could shake. Peter’s ma- 
tured character must have made the remem. 
brance of that first interview with Jesus a 
great power to strengthen his faith. Jesus 
showed Nathanael that He had looked into 
his heart and knew him worthy to be trusted, 
and He promised him that he, also, should 
see into the heart of his Master. By teaching 
His first disciples of Himself He revealed God 
tothem. This He does still. 

This lesson shows to us the testimony by 
which men may begin to be disciples of Jesus, 
the way by which we may persuade others to 
be His disciples and by which His kingdom 
may grow, and the steps by which He reveals 
Himself more and more fully as we draw 
closer to Him in faith and love. 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Aug. 12-18. Bible Teachings About 
Bible Study. Neh. 8: 1-8; Acts 17: 10-12. 
Should the Bible be studied as we study other 
books? What sort of truth ought we to seek? In 
what sense is it infallible? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Y. P.8, 6. E. 
PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Aug. 19-25. How to Bring Others to 
Christ. 1 Cor. 9: 19-27. 

‘Under whose preaching were you con- 
verted ?’”’ asked some one of a young man who 
had recently found the Saviour. He replied, 
‘‘Under no one’s preaching; I was converted 
by my aunt’s practicing.” A similar state- 
ment was made by a young minister at the 
time of his ordination. At one period in his 
life he was almost an infidel, but he said, 
‘There was one argument in favor of Chris- 
tianity which I could never refute—the con- 
sistent conduct of my father.” In these two 
testimonies is illustrated one effective method 
for bringing others to Christ. Let your life 
be a continual invitation to come to Him. 
Mr. Moody says, ‘‘A man may preach with 
the eloquence of an angel, but if he doesn’t 
live what he preaches and act out in his home 
and in his business what he professes, his 
teaching gues for naught, and people will say 
itis all a sham.” 

Another method is that adopted by Andrew 
on a certain memorable afternoon when he 
sought “ his own brother Simon ” and “ brought 
him to Jesus’”’; by Philip when be brought 
Nathanael; by the woman of Samaria who 
hastened back to the city, forgetting her water 
pot in the joy of finding a well, and told the 
story of her discovery in such a convincing 
manner that many believed on the Christ 
simply through her eager evidence. It would 
be hard to improve upon this old-fashioned 
method which our Lord Himself instituted by 
saying to individual men, “‘ Follow Me.” He 
did not at first issue a general call to every- 
body but selected His disciples one by one. 

Unfortunately, however, few people nowa- 
days respond to the call to enter upon a new 
life as readily as did the simple-hearted fisher- 
men of Galilee. We have to urge and per- 
suade them, but if really in earnest in our de- 
sire to win souls we will never give up the 
effort. We will keep such a grip upon them 
as did the young medical student of whom 
Professor Drummond tells, who found an- 
other fellow that was fast drinking himself to 
death. The friend took him to his own home 
and watched over him day and night. One 
evening the fellow threw down his book and 
said he wanted to “ bust.” ‘All right,’’ was 
the reply, “‘ bust here.”” His friend stood by 
him in the extremity of his temptation and 
finally had the joy of seeing him emerge into 
a useful Christian life. Let us not stop with 
once asking a person to become a Christian, 
but follow up each case with prayerful per- 
sistence. 

If we can sing, let us try to sing people into 
the kingdom. If we have the gift of writing 
persuasive letters, let us urge them by pen as 
well as by voice. In short, let us lay all the 
best powers of our being under tribute in this 
work of soul winning if we expect to be suc- 
cessful. 

Parallel verses; Prov. 11: 30; Dan. 12: 3; 
Acts 4: 20; 5:42; 6:10; 8: 35; 14:1; 1 Cor. 9: 
22; 2 Cor.6:1; Col. 1:3; Jas. 5: 20. 

ee ee ee 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
PRAYER FOR MOHAIMMEDANS. 


Several events have lately called attention 
anew to the importance of Christians in 
America redoubling their earnestness in 
prayer for Mohammedans—such events, for 
example, as the Parliament of Religions, the 
crusade of Mr. ‘“‘ Mohammed” Webb, and the 
present disturbed political condition of Asia 
Minor. Mohammedans are probably the hard- 
est people on earth to reach with the gospel. 
Christianity touches the hearts of Buddhists 
in Japan, Confucianists in China, degraded 
savages in the Dark Continent and the islands 
of the sea, and of all classes in India, but 
Mohammedanism is almost as solid a phalanx 
as when the first missionaries began to labor 
for them seventy years ago. Even under gov- 
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ernments giving real religious freedom, as in 
India, Bulgaria and Egypt, but few of the 
Moslem population are reached. 

Probably one reason is the degree of truth 
mixed with the errors of their system. A 
missionary furnishes us the following transla- 
tion of the first sentence in an Arabo-Turkish 
reading-book: ‘‘ The foundation of education 
is to fear God Almighty, always to do the 
things which He loves and commands, seek- 
ing His mercy not to do the things that He 
does not love, and of which He says, ‘Do 
them not’; never to pass beyond the realm 
of seeking and supplicating God, and always 
to render obedience and worship to Him.” 
That creed would be grand if carried out in 
practice. Christianity has little to offer the 
Mohammedan in regard to the existence of 
God, His providence and His mercy. The 
difficulty lies in the separation between creed 
and conduct. The Koran gives a limited ap- 
proval to the Bible, and Jesus is recognized 
as a great prophet. A few weeks ago, when 
Ramazan was being celebrated, a Christian 
teacher woke in the middle of the night, and 
in the stillness distinctly heard the worship 
in a neighboring mosque. The imam who was 
leading closed his prayer, to which the wor- 
shipers were giving assent section by section, 
in the name of Abraham, Jesus and Mo- 
bammed, and all the people said, ‘‘Amen.” 

Occasional converts to Christianity, even in 
Turkey, the very center and core of Islam, 
are found, and the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board in that country are cheered by con- 
stant signs of a great preparatory work which 
has been in progress there many years. Here 
and there are Mohammedan members of the 
evangelical churches, the whole number from 
the first who have embraced Christianity be- 
ing reckoned at about forty. Some of these 
have suffered bitter persecution for their faith. 
One young woman has endured beatings till, 
on one occasion, her arm was broken, and 
other persecutions of nameless character for 
years, manifesting all the while a true Chris- 
tian faith and spirit. Missionary intervention 
has been sometimes sought, but in vain, be- 
cause aid in her home is worse than useless, 
and to secure her removal is to abduct a Mo- 
hammedan girl, while our government, in- 
trenched behind the high and mighty Monroe 
Doctrine, refuses to take any active part in 
urgiog foreign powers to grant religious lib- 
erty to their unhappy subjects. 

Still the work of preparation goeson. Every 
annual meeting of missionaries shows Mo- 
hammedan pupils here and there in mission 
schools, always of course studying the Bible. 
One is a member of a Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, another of a foreign missionary society. 
Some as servants, or in other forms of em- 
ployment, learn what the faith of missionaries 
is and believe in it. A missionary traveling 
ina wild mountain region fell in with a Cir- 
cassian dervish. He had read the whole New 
Testament, and having no copy of his own 
was glad to avail himself of the opportunity to 
buy one. Another missionary, returning from 
the annual meeting on a Black Sea steamer, 
met a scribe full of questionings. At the 
close of the conversation he recommended 
certain books, which were sold at the book 
shop of the American Board in the city of 
their destination the next day. These are but 
samples from multitudes of cases. One Bible 
seller says that he usnally sells in a year 
about twenty-five copies of the whole Bible to 
Turks, about fifty Testaments, and of parts of 
the Bible many more, especially of the Book 
of Proverbs, which is a great favorite and of 
which he can sell to Moslems about 500 a year. 
This is the work of a single man. The Levant 
Bible Agencies sell from eight to sixteen 
thousand copies of the Bible, or parts of it, 
tvery year to Mohammedans, and these with 
very rare exceptions will be read by one or 
more persons each. The entrance of God’s 
Word giveth light. The great volume of 
prayer offered for missions in Mohammedan 
countries from all over Christendom cannot 
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be lost. Present circumstances call for a re- 
doubling of those prayers, a joining with the 
Father of the Faithful in his prayer, “ O that 
Ishmael might stand before thee.’’ 

OUR OWN WORK. 

Desirable Immigrants. Rey. Dr. C. A. Tron, 
president of the Waldensian Immigration So- 
ciety and at the head of the North Carolina 
colony, has recently returned to Italy. He 
has been in this country for some months su- 
perintending the settlement of the new colo- 
nists at Valdese, N.C., and bringing good 
cheer to the earlier settlers. He supplied the 
Waldensian church for amonth. Rev. Enrico 
Vinay, pastor of this church since its estab- 
lishment, has recently resigned and Rey. B. 
Soulier has been settled over the church. Mr. 
Soulier was educated in his own schools in 
Italy and also in the Scotch university at Ed- 
inburgh. He is a cultivated gentleman and 
speaks English readily. This Waldensian 
colony has taken possession of a large tract of 
land in the mountains and the colonists have 
come to stay. It is thought that their settle- 
ment in this region will bring a vigorous spir- 
itual force into the work. The A. M.A. cer- 
tainly has in this vast mountain region one 
of the most picturesque and interesting fields 
open to Congregational churches in this or any 
land, and the work needs to be pushed with 
redoubled energy. 

Deficit of the Woman’s Board. We learn with 
regret that the financial condition of the 
Woman’s Board compares very unfavorably 
with that of last year. The contributions this 
year between Jan. 1 and June 18 have de- 
creased nearly $5,000. If to this amount is 
added the sum raised by special effort last 
year, it will be seen that about $13,000 over 
the ordinary receipts of the remaining six 
months will be needed. There is a slight 
increase in legacies this year but this does 
not lessen the gravity of the situation. Life 
and Light for August is full gf good things 
about giving, which ought to have an influ- 
ence on the treasury of the board. 

Work Among Japanese Immigrants. It has 
been decided that Rev. O. H. Gulick and Mrs. 
Gulick, instead of returning to Japan, shall for 
the present at least remain in the Hawaiian 
Islands to work principally among the large 
number of Japanese there. There are few 
preachers who, like Mr. Gulick, can speak 
both in Japanese and Hawaiian. Japan has 
already sent out nine preachers and evangel- 
ists to work among their countrymen in the 
islands. Referring to this fact Mr. Gulick 
says: ‘‘ Freedom from fear of Buddhist priests 
and from liability to boycotting or persecu- 
tion from pclicemen, townsmen, kindred will 
be one of the advantages of this evangelistic 
work for Japan on these islands.” He speaks 
also of an interesting kindergarten for Japa- 
nese children opened at Honolulu. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

Dr. Paton’s Return to the New Hebrides. The 
numerous American friends of Dr. J. G. Paton 
will be interested in his future plans, which 
have been kindly made known to us by one 
of his correspondents, and Bostonians will be 
gratified that they are held in remembrance 
by this saintly old bero. In a private letter 
from Glasgow he writes: ‘‘I sail on Aug. 10 
for Australia and the islands and have en- 
gaged two promising missionaries for the New 
Hebrides, as well as others to follow later. I 
have received subscriptions enough to keep 
afloat our mission ship for some time to come. 
I have addressed three or four meetings every 
Sabbath and one or two almost every week 
day since I came home, and the money re- 
turns have been most encouraging. Mrs. 
Paton is off to the islands to consult with and 
help our son Fred, who is now a missionary 
on Maticula. I am feeling very tired and 
long to go back to the islands. Give my love 
to all the dear friends I met in Boston and its 
vicinity.” 

Turkey Deals Fairly. The Turkish Govern- 
ment appears to be evincing a disposition to 
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put an end to the assaults of its subjects on 
American missionaries, if we may judge from 
its attitude in the case of Miss Melton, a Pres- 
byterian missionary. The Turkish Foreign 
Office explicitly denies the statement pub- 
lished in an American paper that the assail- 
ants of this teacher had been released and our 
State Department has received a notification 
of the falseness of the report. The accused 
Turks are still in jail but have not been tried. 
It is aftirmed that the Turkish Government in- 
tends to make an example of the culprits if 
testimony to secure conviction is forthcoming. 

A Request for Information. It is significant 
of the growing tendency toward systematic 
benevolence that requests are coming to us 
from various quarters in regard to methods of 
giving. The missionary exigencies of our day 
demand a system of frequent contributions. 
We have just received an earnest appeal for 
information on this matter from Rev. William 
Ashmore of Elyria, O., a veteran missionary, 
who has been for forty-four years in the serv- 
ice of the Baptist Missionary Union. He is 
now home on furlough and desires to stir up 
the churches to more frequent and systematic 
giving. Mr. Ashmore is anxious to gather 
facts and suggestions from our Congrega- 
tional ministers in regard to the success of 
weekly offerings, methods pursued and ad- 
vantages over the annual heave-offering. If 
some of our pastors will send such informa- 
tion or forward a sample of envelopes found 
to be available the service will be gratefully 
appreciated and may be the means of helping 
various churches in the West to contribute 
more wisely and generously toward the prog- 


ress of Christ’s kingdom. 
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THE PROSPEOT AT DRURY OOLLEGE. 

The friends of Drury College are rejoicing 
that a president has been secured. The pro- 
fessors have done all that they could, but the 
need of a head for the college has been more 
manifest every month. The self-sacrificing 
labors of the first president, Dr. N. J. Mor- 
rison, during the infancy of the coliege were 
instrumental in laying a good foundation 
during its struggle against opposing forces. 
The friendship of Dr. Goodell, and his un- 
bounded faith, made much possible that could 
not otherwise have been done; and the presi- 
dency of Dr. F. T. Ingalls, with its debt-pay- 
ing, was a period of growth in the affections 
and favor of the people of Springfield and 
vicinity. The long unfinished Stone Chapel 
was completed just in time for his funeral 
services. During the two years since, the 
trustees have acted on the generous offer of 
Dr. Pearsons, and secured a total addition of 
$130,000 to the funds of the college. About 
$20,000 will be spent on the elegant McCullagh 
Cottage, a ladies’ dormitory. 

At the last annual meeting of the trustees a 
committee was instructed to strengthen the 
work already done by securing Dr. H. T. Ful- 
ler for president. The call was extended and, 
after carefully examining the field, he has 
signified his willingness toaccept. His duties 
here will begin at the commencement of the 
college year, and there is great expectation of 
advanced work. His long and successful ex- 
perience and his scholarly attainments give 
promise of the best work, and he will have 
the hearty support of an excellent faculty and 
a devoted board of trustees. The college 
stands high in its own region, and has already 
lifted up the educational standard of a large 
portion of Missouri, Arkansas and Indian Ter- 
ritory. Springfield, which at the founding of 
the college was a smal! town, struggling with 
others for the lead, is now the brightest spot 
in a large region, a thriving, pushing city of 
30,000 people, with an unusually intellectual 
population, largely owing to the college. A 
part of Dr. Pearsons’s offer is still open, and 
it is hoped that before Jan. 1 enough money 
will be pledged to secure his second gift of 
$25,000, making the total $200,000 added to 
the college funds and putting the institution 
fairly on its feet. A. 
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Literature 
BOOK REVIEWS. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS IN AMERICA. 
This is a very interesting and valuable 
work by Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., editor- 
in-chief of this journal. It meets a long 
felt demand of Congregational people in 
furnishing to them what the title of the 
volume describes as A Popular History of 
Their Origin, Belief, Polity, Growth and 
Work. In the preface the author says: 
“It is prepared for busy pastors, Sunday 
school teachers, Bible classes, Christian En- 
deavor Societies and all others who wish to 
know what the Congregational denomina- 
tion stands for, what it has done in this 
country, and what it is fitted to do and how 
it is related to the kingdom of God.”’ This 
aim of the author is exactly fulfilled in the 
volume. It will make the Congregational 
readers of it intelligent Congregationalists, 
it will give them abundant reasons for being 
satisfied with their denomination and furnish 
them with ample materials wherewith to 
give an answer to every one that asketh a 
reason for their faith. 

The work is turnished with valuable in- 
troductions by Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D. D., 
and Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard, the writers of 
which, besides performing with grace the 
office of pregustators, enrich the book with 
a statement and enforcement of the princi- 
ples of Congregationalism and a vindication 
of them derived from their personal expe- 
rience. 

The book thus happily introduced con- 
sists of twenty-four chapters, twenty of 
which are the work of Dr. Dunning and the 
remaining four the contributions severally 
of Rev. Joseph E. Roy, D.D., Rev. F. E. 
Clark, D. D., Rev. Il. A. Bridgman and Rey. 
A. H. Quint, D.D. These supplemental 
chapters are of special value. 

We can only briefly characterize a few 
particular chapters and the author’s method 
of handling their subjects, Chapter 1, on 
Apostolic Congregationalism, convincingly 
shows that our Congregational polity is in 
harmony with that of the church of the 
apostles. We doubt if this contention of 
our denomination were ever more admira- 
bly or forcibly made. Dr, Dunning’s mode 
of argument is simple and impressive. By 
telling the story of what happened and was 
done he shows that primitive Christianity 
was governed in its action by the principles 
of Congregationalism. 

The three following chapters describe in 

a clear and comprehensive way the begin- 
nings of Congregationalism in England—the 
circumstances under which its principles 
were developed and applied by Browne, 
Greenwood, Barrowe and Penry; the pa- 
thetic sufferings of these men and their fol- 
lowers; the organization of Congregational 
churches in London, Gainsborough and 
Scrooby; the persecution they suffered and 
their flight to Holland; their experiences as 
exiles in Amsterdam and Leyden; their emi- 
gration to America and their settlement in 
Plymouth, Though the story be with many 
as a thrice-told tale, it is here told so inter- 
estingly and with such new additions that 
none can read it without fresh pleasure and 
profit. 

Chapters 4, 5, 6 and 7 describe with 
graphic power the hardships and difficulties 
attending the life of the early settlers of 
Plymouth, Salem, Boston and the neighbor- 
ing towns, the heroic spirit with which they 
met them and the various episodes and char- 
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acters that shed upon them a picturesque 
light. We find portraits here that are skill- 
fully drawn, and which command our ad- 
miration in proportion as we study them. 
Through his successful portraiture, Dr. 
Dunning places them clearly before us and 
we discern what sort of people they were. 
The most notable among them, perhaps, 
were John Cotton, Thomas Hooker, John 
Winthrop, Roger Williams and Mrs. Anne 
Hutchinson. The first three, though they 
trod a humble and narrow stage, were no- 
bler than ‘‘ Plutarch’s men’’; the last two 
were doubtless good people but so unhap- 
pily constituted that they could not live 
peaceably with other people, and were there- 
fore banished from the colony. They can- 
not fairly be reckoned martyrs because of 
this; they were simply sufferers from their 
own perversity of spirit and misdirected 
zeal. We doubt if the most ardent among 
the Baptists in their admiration of Roger 
Williams could long endure him, alive, as a 
pastor. Another striking portrait, that of 
Jonathan Edwards, is given in the chapters 
devoted to The Great Awakening. A finer 
example of Christian manhood and ministe- 
rial worth it would be hard to find in the 
whole range of biography. An untiring 
student and a profound philosopher he 
united with these qualities a seraphic piety 
and an apostle’s evangelizing zeal, so that 
his preaching is spoken of ‘‘ as a purifying 
stream from a divine fountain.”’ 

The chapters on The Unitarian Departure 
are most admirable in spirit and valuable in 
substance. The story is told so fairly and 
with such entire freedom from theological 
rancor that Unitarians themselves can 
scarcely find fault with anything but the 
truth of it. "We do not know where to find 
in more brief compass so clear and adequate 
a presentation of this famous episode in 
the history of Congregationalism. 

A similar comment may be made upon 
the chapter on The Disastrous Plan of 
Union which we in our unsuspicious sim- 
plicity entered into with the Presbyterians 
for the extension of Christianity in the 
Western States. But the story is far more 
to our denominational credit than dishonor. 
The generosity and magnanimity displayed 
then, though not favorable to our growth, 
and shrewdly taken advantage of by our 
partner in the business, are nothing that we 
need blush over. As Dr. Roy says in the 
chapter he contributes: ‘‘ There is a fasci- 
nation in this unselfish prodigality with 
which New England was thus pouring her 
life into the West and all the time into a 
rival ecclesiastical system.”’ 

The chapter on Organized Christian Work 
is a marvel of brief comprehensive conden- 
sation. In the space of less than thirty 
pages Dr. Dunning has given the history 
and work of our benevolent societies so as 
to enchain the attention of the reader and 
to make him well informed upon the sub- 
ject. 

We have reached the end of our allotted 
space without saying half in regard to this 
book that we would like to say. We trust 
we have said enough to awaken a general 
desire to read the book. Our ministry and 
our laity should possess and study it. They 
owe this debt to their religious denomina- 
tion. The style of it is clear, straightfor- 

ward and vigorous, abounding in felicities 
of phrase and happy turns of expression. 
We have not found one obscure or dull sen- 
tenceinit. [J.A.Hill& Co. $2.75. pp.552. 
Sold by subscription only. ] A. H.C. 
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STORIES. 


One may not indorse the implication 
which Mr. G. Colmore makes in A Daughter 
of Music [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents}, 
that the power of music is so extreme over 
some people as to beguile them to forget 
moral obligations, but nobody will deny the 
unusual power of the story as a whole, or 
the great picturesqueness of portions of it. 
It is most striking in its delineation of cold. 
blooded revenge, yet it does not leave a 
sinister impression.— Jn the Quarter [F. T, 
Neely. 50 cents], by R. W. Chambers, also 
is above the average in respect to literary 
merit. It is a vivid and evidently realistic 
picture of art student life in Paris among 
the gay and more or less reckless, It is 
not a wholly noble or virtuous life which 
is described, yet there is much of nobility 
in it, and the author has introduced certain 
characters in the later part of the story 
who give the book a decided and excellent 
moral influence. It is charmingly written 
from cover to cover. 

Florence Trail has written Under the 
Second Renaissance [Charles W. Moulton. 
$1.00], which apparently is a novel with a 
purpose, but a purpose not very definitely 
revealed. So far as we can make it out it 
is to explain that the dramatic profession 
is not necessarily degrading, which of 
course is true. The story is not so inter- 
esting, however, as to cause anybody to 
care much whether its aim be attained or 
not.——It is much superior, nevertheless, to 
Between Two Forces [Arena Publishing Co. 
$1.25], by Flora Helm. She describes the 
book as ‘ta record of a theory and a pas- 
sion.’’ They struggle and the theory gets 
the worst of it, so far as one can determine 
which is the theory and which the passion 
from the exhilarated but too often inco- 
herent utterances of the author. As for the 
reader, he fortunately need not read such a 
volume through.—Equally rubbishy is 
Edgar Saltus’s Enthralled [American News 
Co.], in which a young escaped criminal, 
among other changes, has his legs length- 
ened and the color of his eyes permanently 
altered so as to escape detection and im- 
pose on his lady-love. Of course a clever 
detective unveils the mystery. But why 
print such stuff? 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


President E. B. Andrews delivered the 
Carew Lectures for 1894 at Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary and they now are out ina 
book entitled Wealth and Moral Law [Hart- 
ford Seminary Press. $1.00]. They supply 
an eminently practical and sagacious study 
of present social conditions, especially as 
money is related to them. The language 
sometimes is almost extravagant but not 
often strong enough to really weaken the 
force of what is said. We are glad to ob- 
serve the just discrimination in regard to 
the rightfulness of accumulating wealth, 
the propriety of operating in stocks, the 
merits and demerits of great trusts, etc. 
There has been so much unreasoning and 
wholesale condemnation of some quite inno- 
cent practices that it is refreshing, whether 
one is interested in them or not, to find 
them discussed by one who has taken the 
trouble to find out what they actually are 
and do alike in themselves and their re- 
lations, 

Mr. J. M. Taylor has retold—in his vol- 
ume, Mazimilian and Carlotta [G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons. $1.50]—the story of the at- 
tempt of Napoleon III. to occupy Mexico, 
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at the time when the United States were 
occupied in quelling the Southern rebellion 
and of its ignominious and tragic ending. 
Politically the attempt was unwarranted 
and impertinent and it deserved its fate. 
But Maximilian and Carlotta, the puppets 
whom Napoleon set up to represent him, 
although over-ambitious and almost equally 
weak, were noble in character and spirit 
and deserved a happier issue than the sad 
fortunes which befell them. Mr. Taylor 
has told their story afresh with careful 
minuteness and with large and tender sym- 
pathy. The result to Mexico has been, as 
he suggests, greatly beneficial, while France 
also has not failed to reap something of a 
harvest of good from the follies and faults 
of her former ruler in relation to Mexico. 

Mr. Lispenard Rutgers certainly is a 
cheery, entertaining narrator, even though 
he skims somewhat lightly over the surface 
of things, and his book, On and Off the 
Saddle [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] con- 
tains a number of pleasant glimpses at his 
experiences in California, Alaska, Mexico 
and elsewhere in Western America, Le is 
a very graphic raconteur, and one follows 
his lead willingly. The book has a few il- 
lustrations. Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s 
Prose Fancies [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] 
contains perhaps twenty or more short, 
brilliant essays, a little overwrought in form 
and uneven in excellence of substance, yet 
striking and stimulating, and now and then 
tenderly pathetic. The closing essay, A 
White Soul, evidently referring to his young 
wife, impressed us specially, as did several 
others. By asingular coincidence it alludes 
half merrily half soberly to her conviction 
of her destiny to die early, and while the 
book was in press she passed away. The 
book is one to keep at hand for odd half- 
hours, and it causes the reader to wish he 
knew the author. 

The early history of missions in the Arctic 
regions has been summarized in an agreeable 
narrative called Amid Greenland Snows 
{Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents], by Jesse 
Page. Hans Egede, and later the Moravians 
and the Danish Missionary Society, have 
done heroic work in that region, and Mr. 
Page has proved himself a sympathetic and 
careful historian in regard to their achieve- 
ments.—-A _ different but not less genuine 
sort of missionary work is that done by 
Olive Thorne Miller in Our Home Pets 
{Harper & Bros. $1.25]. She discusses 
birds, dogs, cats, monkeys, etc., and shows 
how they ought to be treated in order to be 
kept in good health and in happiness. The 
children, who are most likely to own the 
household pets, will also be the ones to best 
enjoy this book and to learn from it. It is 
written brightly and is illustrated. It will 
promote humane conduct and also will do 
sood wherever pets are kept by its intelli- 
gent, helpful suggestions. 

Wheelbarrow [Open Court Publishing Co. 
31.00] is the nom de plume of an author who 
has been a laboring man in more than one 
department and also is the title of his book 
which contains a number of articles and 
discussions on the labor question in its 
different aspects. The author possesses a 
large fund of hard sense and actual experi- 
ence, He also has an even temper, a cheery 
way of meeting an adversary with an amus- 
ing story, a spirit of fair play and a capacity 
‘o see and stick to one thing at a time, and 
these good qualities render his pages both 
enjoyable and useful. Included in the book 
sap abstract of a controversy between the 
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author and Mr. L. J. Gage over the ethics 
of the Board of Trade.——Mr. G. F. James 
has edited a Handbook of University Exten- 
sion [American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. $1.00] which is ex- 
ceedingly complete and satisfactory. This 
is the second and enlarged edition and all 
who have occasion for details in reference 
to the subject, and they are many and rap- 
idly are becoming more, will find in these 
pages not only just what they need but ina 
well-adjusted and practically available form. 

All who are, or who look forward to be- 
coming, familiar with Switzerland will en- 
joy Mr. W. D. McCrackan’s two little vol- 
umes, Romance Switzerland and Teutonic 
Switzerland [Joseph Knight Co. Each 75 
cents]. They are not ordinary guide-books 
although they do something of the same 
work. They tell you, much as a well in- 
formed friend would tell you in conversa- 
tion, about places of interest. It is no mere 
record of a tourist’s impressions but the 
matured knowledge of one who has made 
many visits to the country with a special 
purpose and who has enjoyed special facili- 
ties for learning what is best worth know- 
ing. The two volumes supplement each 
other and are tastefully printed and bound. 
Mr. Howells’s entertaining farce, Five 
O'clock Tea [Harper & Bros. 50 cents], is 
out, with suitable illustrations in the pub- 
lishers’ pretty Black & White series, —— 
Three more of the monthly issues of Lit 
tell’s Living Age [Littell & Co. $2.75] form 
one of the familiar and ever attractive bound 
volumes. 





NOTES. 

— The review of Dr. Dunning’s new his- 
tory of Congregationalism which we publish 
this week is from the pen of Prof. A. H. Cur- 
rier of Oberlin, whose special studies as well 
as whose experiences as pastor, educator and 
author have rendered him exceptionally com- 
petent to estimate such a work justly. 

— The Sterling Publishing Co. of New 
York is to be the sole publisher of Henry 
George’s works in this country henceforth. 


— The late Edmund Yates regarded his 
first lecture in New York in 1872 as the founda- 
tion of his fortune. It opened the way to a 
successful American tour. 





Godey’s Magazine for July has an inter- 
esting article on the Authors’ Club, of New 
York, with excellent portraits of Howells, 
Gilder, Boyesen, A. S. Hardy, H. W. Mabie, 
Parke Godwin, T. L. De Vinne, and others. 

— Acopy of the Third Folio Shakespeare 
was sold recently in London for $2,175, the 
largest sum ever paid for a copy of that edi- 
tion. This particular copy is said to be unique 
in having a separate, independent title-page, 
dated 1664, for the seven doubtful plays. 

—— The great Werner Company of Chicago 
and the Columbian Book Company of St. 
Louis have just been consolidated through 
the purchase by the former of the property 
and rights of the latter. They are great text- 
book concerns and it is said that the object of 
the consolidation is to fight the School Book 
Trust. 

—— Messrs. Harper & Bros. have been 
obliged to sue a man for infringing upon their 
copyright on Gen. Lew Wallace’s famous 
story, Ben-Hur, and the progress of the suit 
brought out the fact that the defendant not 
only supposed that someb dy other than Gen- 
eral Wallace originated the character of Ben- 
Hur, but also actually never had heard of 
Messrs. Harper & Bros.! Such is fame. 

—— The suggestion of Longfellow’s famous 
poem, Evangeline, came from a mutual friend 
of Hawthorne and himself, Mr. Conolly. The 
three were dining one day at the poet’s house 
when Mr. Conolly described the separation 
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and reunion of a young Acadian girl and her 
lover, and remarked that he had tried vainly 
to induce Hawthorne to base a novel upon 
the story. Longfellow then said that, if Haw- 
thorne really did not wish to use the incidents, 
he would be glad to do so, and this was agreed 
upon. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
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Part I. pp. 237. 45 cents. 
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A.M. pp.47. 45 cents. 
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140. 45 cents each. 
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CASSIAN. By Prof. Alexander Roberts, D.D., 
Prof. C, A. Heurtley, D.D.,and E. C. S. Gibson. 
pp. 641. $4.00, 
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THE DUTY OF LEISURE. 


So surely as the natural division of time 
is a grateful vicissitude of day and night, 
so surely a life that is sound and grateful 
to think of must be a life in which work 
alternates with leisure. This is a principle 
that has equal application to a coal porter 
and a college president; it is one of the 
piinciples which help to make intelligible 
the differences between the varyiog ranks of 
life; the more disagreeable the nature of a 
man’s work the stronger is his claim to 
leisure. Lives that have lost control of 
this alternation between external claims 
and attention to the inner self are unwhole- 
some lives. Nay, must they not be called 
immoral? What else is the suggestion of 
the fourth command ment, but that the duty 
of leisure rests on the same universal ground 
of moral obligation as the duties of honesty 
and purity? Other ages, which have seemed 
leisurely enough in their habits, have had 
their difficulties in matters of honesty and 
purity; in our age no defense is needed for 
these last, but the obligation of leisure 
threatens to be wholly forgotten. 

The divinity of work has come to the 
front, and just as in the Byronic era there 
was a feeling that if only a man was turning 
out fine poetry he might neglect his wife 
and children and leave his baker’s bill un- 
paid, so in this age of activity multitudes 
think only of their duty to their neighbor, 
and in zeal for this overlook their duty to 
themselves. They serve a cause (with a 
capital C); in its interests they plunge 
wildly from one engagement to another, 
abridge meals to hurry to public places, 
toil at correspondence all day and speech- 
making all night, resent any literature that 
cannot be caught up at a glance, or any 
ideal that takes quiet and time to grow, 
and are happy in a general sense of tobog- 
ganing down the slopes of time. Their pur- 
pose is good, for it is a service; but the 
life of service has its dissipation as well as 
the life of pleasure. I hold then that the 
great want of our time is the assertion of 
this duty of leisure.—R. G. Moulton, in 
University Extension for July. 
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An Ancient School for Scandal. 


Sermon Preached by Rev. George H. Hubbard, Norton, Mass. 


*Gashmu saith it.”’—Neh. 6: 6. 

Who was Gashmu? Nobody. What did he 
say? Nothing. And thereby hangs a tale. 

That some persons will say things about 
their neighbors is a great evil. That some 
persons will repeat what others have said is a 
greater evil. That some persons will be dis- 
turbed by what other persons report that other 
persons have said about them or their friends, 
and will permit themselves to be turned aside 
from useful service, to be hindered in the ac- 
complishment of good work, to be embittered 
in their personal feelings by such reports— 
this is the greatest evil of all. 

And all these evils exist, not singly, but as 
an inseparable trinity. They exist always 
and everywhere. And wherever they exist 
they area hindrance to all that is good. They 
set men and women at variance one with an- 
other. They sunder friendships. .They cre- 
ate strife and antagonism. They throw the 
wheels of society out of gear, and cause no 
end of friction and general disturbance, They 
are a serious obstacle to the cause of Christ 
and the progress of His kingdom. 

We hear a great deal about bigotry, intol- 
erance and persecution, These things have 
ever withstood the onward march of truth 
and righteousness. But no fiercest blast of 
persecution, no most obstinate manifestation 
of bigotry, no form of open antagonism bas 
ever injured the church or hindered its work 
to such a degree as the secret and unrecorded 
workings of gossip and slander. The power 
of these evils lies in their very uncertainty 
and elusiveness. Whoever would tight them 
finds himself beating the air. Who tries to 
hold them fast closes his tingers upon a 
shadow. 

The evil is old—old as the humap race. If 
age can make anything respectable, then gos- 
sip and back-biting are eminently respectable. 
They out-age the pyramids. The cave dweller 
and the “man of the ice age’? are moderns in 
comparison. And in the progress of the ages 
the character and even the outward mani- 
festation of these evils has changed not a 
whit. 

Twenty-tive bundred years ago, or tbere- 
abouts, an important work was being wrought. 
It was the work of Goud—the rebuilding of Je- 
rusalem under Nehemiah. Every means that 
Satan could devise had been employed to hin- 
der the completion of the good work, but in 
vain. Asa last resort he set in motion a train 
of slander, and by this means almost accom- 
plished his purpose. It was a masterpiece of 
Satanic ingenuity. 

The story has come down to us with great 
fullness of detail, and it is certainly remark- 
able as a most complete and suggestive picture 
of the evil which I bave mentioned. Do you 
wish to know all about the spirit of gossip 
and the method of its working? Then read 
the sixth chapter of Nehemiah. It antedates 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal by more than 
twenty centuries, and surpasses it in quality 
even more than in age. It is a drama from 
real life. There is not a better illustration of 
the subject in the Enghsh language—no, nor 
in any other. The analysis is perfect. The 
representation is exact in every particular. 
The sketch of the persons involved is true to 
the letter. By asimple change of names and 
surroundings the story would become a truth- 
ful account of any bit of slander that has ever 
been circulated. 

A study of this ancient drama cannot but be 
instructive. And this, in a word, is what it 
tells us: Toward every case of slander or gos- 
sip four relations may be sustained. In the 
completing of the chain four persors may be 
involved. These relations and persons are 
represented by Sanballat, Gashmu, Shemaiah 
and Nehemiah, 


First is Sanballat. He is not the originator 
of the slander, but he is the originator of the 
mischief, for he reports what he has heard, or 
professes to have heard, from another. The 
story runs thus: 

Then sent Sanballat his servant unto me 
with an open letter in his hand, wherein was 
written, It is reported among the nations, and 
Gashmu saith it, that thou and the Jews think 
to rebel; for which cause thou buildest the 
wall; and thou wouldest be their king, ete. 

Here is your typical scandal-monger. Who 
among us is so fortunate that he does not 
know Sanballat, yes, many Sanballats? The 
tribe of Sanballat is numerous. They are the 
persons who tell you so much, not on their 
own responsibility but on the authority of 
others. They are dealers in cast-off testi- 
mony, traders in biographical second-hands. 
They keep no new goods, but they are master 
hands at polishing up that which is old and 
giving it a fresh luster. 

They are the real mischief-makers, I say, for 
it is chiefly by this process of polishing and 
revamping that stories or statements become 
injurious and acquire unpleasant sharpness or 
venom. The most innocent and well-meant 
utterance falls into the hands of one of these 
repeaters and it is quickly transformed into a 
poisonous shaft. Some little modification of 
emphasis or inflection, an added or omitted 
word, and it becomes a source of heartburn- 
ings and bitterness and pain, a wedge that 
may sunder the strongest ties of affection and 
friendship. 

In Sanballat we may also see the motive 
which underlies and impels this destructive 
train of gossip. Sanballat represents the spirit 
of envy, the very soul of all slander and evil- 
speaking. He saw a good work going on and 
he determined to hinder and, if possible, to put 
anend toit. Hence his slanderous report. 

Is it not so always? There are so many 
persons in this world who, doing no good 
themselves, always try to hinder others from 
doing good, Not that they are always con- 
scious of so doing. No, not by any means. 
But very often the mischief they do is the 
greater because they are unconscious of the 
evil motive that inspires them. Envy under 
the mask of principle or clad in the garment 
of thoughtlessness has a more fatal power 
than envy open and confessed, 

When the Jews of Asia Minor circulated 
false reports concerning Paul and Barnabas 
they probably had no idea that it was jeal- 
ousy of the apostles’ success that set their 
tongues a-wagging. They thought it was zeal 
for God and praiseworthy love for His truth. 
And today many a talebearer gives bimself 
credit for unusual * frankness "’ or out-and-out 
“honesty who would be surprised to dis- 
cover that instead of these envy and opposi- 
tion to successful work were the true motives 


underlying bis speech. 

We are wont most severely to denounce the 
careless speaker, to lay all the blame of gos- 
sip and slander on the head of those who say 
things about their fellows. And far be it from 
me to excuse or justify unkind speech even at 
first hand, or to minify the sinfulness of ‘idle 
words.’’ But Linsist that he is a greater sin- 
ner Who repeats what otbers say, especially if 
in the repetition he gives it the slightest 
change of form or emphasis. It is the San- 
ballat, who comes to you with some story and 
tells you that ‘‘Gashmu saith it,’ who de- 
serves the severest rebuke. He is the real 
pest of society, the enemy of all good. We 
may almost say, with Carlyle, that he “is 
among the most indubitable malefactors omit- 
ted, or inserted, in the criminal calendar.”’ 

But what of Gashmu, the originator of the 
story? Who was Gashmu? A most impor- 
tant question, and one that has never been 
satisfactorily answered. The name occurs no- 


where else except in this verse. The preced- 
ing narrative speaks of “ Geshem, the Ara- 
bian,’’ and all the commentators assume that 
Gashmu is Geshem. Every reader assumes 
that the two are one. In fact, nobody doubts 
it. But itis worthy of notice that the names 
are not identical. Sanballat does not say, 
* Geshem saith it,’? but “ Gashmu saith it.” 
Why? He wants Nehemiah to understand 
the source of his information, but he does not 
propose to get caught by an exact statement. 
Nehemiah might take it into his head to trace 
the slander, and that would be extremely 
awkward for Sanballat. 

[s it not true to life? Is not Gashmu about 
as near as the modern retailer of gossip ever 
comes to Geshem? How often has one come 
to you with some injurious tale and left on 
your mind a very distinct impression as to 
its source without exactly telling you? How 
many a spicy bit of personal news is laid on 
the shoulders of the general pubiic in the 
words, “ Fhey say.” 

It matters little that you think you know 
Gashmu. Try to identify him and make him 
a responsible author of stories, and he will 
elude you every time. Go to Geshem with 
the stories that are attributed to Gashmu and 
he will know nothing whatever about them. 
He will be utterly surprised that you could 
have imagined him to be their author. He 
will probably be very indignant that any one 
should have had the hardihood to invent such 
tales. 

Now this Gashmu, unreal though he may be, 
is an absolutely essential link in every chain 
of gossip. Gossip could not live without him. 
It were easier to spare the Prince of Denmark 
from the play of Hamlet than to omit Gashmu 
from the real School for Scandal. That is to 
say, there must be some point on the way 
which gossip has traveled where the trail be- 
comes lost. Authority must vanish into im- 
personality. You attempt to follow up any 
bit of gossip or slander that you hear, and if 
you do not come to Gasbmu sooner or later 
your experience will be unique, not to say 
murvelous, 

The fact is, Gashmu is nobody. There is no 
such person and there never was. The stories 
that are attributed to him are wholly witheut 
foundation, They are not worth a moment's 
notice. Remember that. When one comes to 
you and begins some story with ‘‘ They say,” 
you have no reason to believe a word of it 
and much less reason to pay any attention to 
it. Above all things, beware how you repeat 
it. For when pressed for your authority you 
will find ‘they’? a very intangible person 
and exceedingly slippery. And even when 
the matter is narrowed down to a very accu- 
rate description, which carefully omits t 
mention the name, though you may be per- 
fectly sure who 1s meant, remember that 
Geshem is not responsible for Gashmu’s detts, 
and cannot be made to pay them. 

The third person in this drama is Shemaiab. 
This is what is said of him: 

And [ went into the house of Shemaiah tle 
son of Delaiah, the son of Mehetable, who was 
shut up; and he said, Let us meet together i 
the house of God, within the temple, and let 
us shut the doors of the temple: for they wil! 
come to slay thee; yea, in the night they wi 
come to slay thee. 

Shemaiah is the man who is afraid of gos- 
sip and runs away to hide himself, turning 
aside from good work and letting duty go 
default. His invitation to meet in the hous: 
of God has a very pious sound, but, after ail, 
it is only the expression of cowardice. 
for worship, but for safety, does he wish 
enter the sanctuary. 

At this point the drama reveals its antiqui' 
The parable fails of exact application. Times 
have chamged. Today the Shewarahs do n”' 
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flee to the sanctuary. Most often their fleeing 
js in quite the opposite direction. Men and 
women stay away from God’s house and ex- 
euse themselves on the ground of gossip- 
They refuse to take their part in God’s serv- 
ice and give the same excuse. People will 
talk about them and criticise both their mo- 
tives and their work. They never try to do 
anything but somebody is sure to find fault or 
to say unkind things, so they have given up 
trying. 

Now this, I submit, is a greater evil than 
gossip—this minding of gossip. You say that 
people will talk about you. Well, what if 
they do? Did talk ever kill anybody yet? 
Dil it ever seriously hurt anybody, when he 
was hard at work minding his own business 
and the Lord’s? Why, if people do net talk 
about you, you have only eight Beatitudes in- 
stead of the nine that properly belong to you. 
Don’t you remember what Jesus said, ‘‘ Blessed 
are ye when men shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for My sake”? Now if 
there were no gossips, no Sanballats with 
their Gashinus, you could never receive that 
blessivg. 

You must take the Be:titude just as it 
reads, however. Do not ov®rlook or omit 
that word “ falsely.” It is all-important. If 
some one says that which is bad about you, 
and it is true, you need not expect a blessing 
in consequence. There is no Beatitude in 
that. A man met an acquaintance one day 
very much excited and angry, and asked the 
cause. “ Why,’ replied the angry man, ‘* Smith 
has accused me of lying.’’ ‘‘ Well,’ said his 
friend, ‘‘ you need not mind that, for of course 
he couldn’t prove it.’’ ‘‘ But he did prove it,” 
was the retort, “and that is what I am angry 
about.”” Ah, yes, there is the sting of slander 
—‘He did prove it.’’ The Lord never said, 
“Blessed are ye when men shall say all man- 
ner of evil against you,” but, ‘‘ Blessed are ye 
when they shall say all manver of evil against 
you falsely.”” And He also said, ‘‘ Woe unto 
you, when all men shall speak well of you.” 

Keep a clear conscience, then, and you need 
have no fear of gossip, however venomous. 
Don’t try to hide yourself because people will 
talk. Don’t shirk all duty and useful service 
for fear of slander. If you do you will miss 
the ninth Beatitude, and a great many other 
good things besides. Worse than this, you 
will become a partner (even if a silent one) in 
the accomplishment of evil. Shemaiah was 
almost as bad as Sanballat, and a great deal 
worse than Gashmu. 

Now listen to Nehemiah, the last of this 
quartet: 

And I said, Should such a man as I tee? 
And who is there, that, being such as I, would 
go into the temple to save his life? 

There is the utterance of a true man,a noble 
man, and all the more noble because he is so 
utterly unconscious of his nomlity. He im- 
agines that anybody would do the same thing 
in his place. O, if men only would! But 
they wouldn’t, not one in tenthousand. What 
4 magnificent picture of combined godliness 
and manliness! Grand old Nehemiah! go- 
ing right along about his business, never 
minding what pecple say, letting Sanballat 
and Gashmu and Shemaiah have all the worry 
and the fuss and the trouble to themselves. 
There is the example for the Christiau. Yes, 
there is the example for any one who wishes 
to accomplish anything in the world. Hear 
his reply to Sanballat: ‘I am doing a great 
work. Why should the work cease whilst I 
leave it?” 

That is the secret of it all. Get so thor- 
ughly absorbed in work for God and man 
hat the work shall seem great, and you will 

t mind gossip and slander any more than 
you mind the buzzing of flies outside the 
screen, 

“ Why should the work cease?"’ The ques- 

4 is most fitting. There is where all the 
lischief comes in, all the harm of gossip and 
lander. It stops the work. Man’s work and 
God's work. Let any man turn his attention 
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to refuting slander, or defending himself 
against the attacks of gossip, or even to trac- 
ing out all the stories that he hears, and he 
will do nothing else. His hands will be full. 
His time will be more than occupied, and 
nobody will be the better for it all. 

And this is just the purpose the devil has 
in view whenever he sets a train of gossip 
a-going—to put an end to good work. Don’t 
flatter yourself that he does it to harm you. 
No, no; he is not so foolish as that. He 
knows well enough that false accusations can- 
not stain your character; and if they could, he 
cares little enough about that. What he wishes 
is to hinder God’s work; to turn you away 
from good and useful service; to keep you 
idle if you will not enter heartily into his own 
service. When he does that he is satisfied. 

If every Christian were a Nehemiah, his 
whole mind and soul centered on the work of 
God, self wholly eclipsed by the greatness of 
that work, gossip could dono harm. Unques- 
tionably Nehemiah is the hero of this drama. 
He is the one above all others who stands out 
as the embodiment of truth, the ideal servant 
of God, the essence of true manhood, fearless 
in the consciousness of right. 

To return to our first thought. It is a great 
evil that some persons will talk. But this is 
not the great evil. For after all Gashmu isa 
nobody. Even Sanballat, the envious scandal- 
monger, is powerless for evil when the serv- 
ants of God and all honest people refuse to 
listen to him. Like a rattlesnake with his 
fangs drawn he keeps up a tremendous rat- 
tling, but no one is harmed by that. In spite 
of all bis efforts we read that ‘the wall was 
finished in fifty and two deys.” 

There is truth in the words of Carlyle, ‘ Idle 
speaking is previsely the beginning of all hol- 
lowness, halfness, infidelity (want of faithful- 
ness), the genial atmosphere in which rank 
weeds of every kind attain the mastery over 
noble fruits in man’s life, and utterly choke 
them out; one of the most crying maladies of 
these days, and to be testified against and in 
all ways to the utmost withstood.’ There is 
truth even more impressive in the words of 
St. James: ‘‘ The tongue is a fire: the world 
of iniquity among our members is the tongue, 
which defileth the whole body, and setteth on 
fire the wheel of nature, and is set on fire of 
hell.” 

3ut this is not all. What is it that gives 
gossip its power, and makesit aforce for harm 
inthe world? Is it not this listening to gossip, 
and permitting ourselves to be influenced and 
embittered by it? Sanballat and Gashmu can 
do nothing without Shemaiah for a partner. 

Gossip may be afloat, but we are not obliged 
to hear it, still less to flee from it, or to pay it 
respectful attention. Our hearing is for the 
most part a matter of choice as well as our 
speaking. Weare as truly responsible for the 
right use of our ears as for the right use of our 
tongues, though we seldom look at the matter 
in that light. It was David who said: 

Keep thy tongue from evil, 

And thy tips from speaking guile. 
It was a greater than David who said, ‘‘ Take 
heed what ye hear.” 


-_ 


THE OXFORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY. 
II. 

The Saturday Review, whose caustic tone 
when animadverting upon religious topics has 
earned for it the appropriate nickname of 
“the Saturday Reviler,”’ took occasion last 
week to pass judgment upon the Mansfield 
Summer School, which has just concluded its 
ten days’ session. Unable to pick flaws in its 
teachings and methods, this organ of a certain 
kind of British sentiment felt constrained to 
inform the public that the school which had 
been so widely advertised as the Oxford Sum- 
mer School of Theology had no connection 
with the university, but was instituted by a 
boarding house on the outskirts of the town. 

Even if this amusing bit of slander had any 
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basis in fact, it would still remain true that 
the influence that will go out from Oxford 
from the gathering so inanely ridiculed is 
justly comparable to many, if not all, of the 
forces for good which for the last six centuries 
have had their origin at this ancient seat of 
learning. It is impossible that 350 ministers 
should spend a continuous period of study 
like this under the best instruction obtainable 
in this age of great and inspiring teachers 
without having incorporated into their thought 
and feeling that which will not only enrich 
their own lives but which will through them 
affect thousands under their pastoral care— 
the standard bearers of their respective 
churches, the Sunday school teachers, the 
thoughtful young people, the growing boys 
and girls. 

A far truer estimate of this school than that 
of the captious journal quoted, and one far 
more representative, I believe, of English 
public opinion, is that of the London daily 
Chronicle, one of the best papers of the me- 
tropolis and one which is espousing heartily 
the cause of social and industrial reform, 
This journal yesterday devoted a column of 
its editorial page to the school, praising it in 
high terms and pointing out its value and sig- 
nificance as respects the movement of human- 
ity toward sympathy and unity. 


WHAT THE SCHOOL REALLY DOES. 


It is true that in ten days the most faithful 
attendant upon the lectures can get hardly 
more than a smattering of knowledge. The 
school does not contract to frame for its 
pupils a system of theology with the dexterity 
with which a London tailor makes a suit of 
clothes. What is given is an outlook. One 
sees which way thought is moving. He dis- 
cerns modern drifts and emphases. He ob- 
tains a new and broader perspective. The 
clouds around certain problems lift a little 
and gleams of light here and there show the 
path to their solution. Above all, a student 
here, who in his quiet parish may have been 
long isolated from the fraternity of scholars, 
feels afresh the exhilaration of student days, 
the joy of the search after and the wrestle 
with truth in common with scores of earnest, 
honest men. 


THE DOMINANT TEACHING AS TO PHILOSOPHY. 


I cannot undertake to give even a super- 
ficial summary of the contents of the fifty lec- 
tures to which we have listened. As respects 
the philosophical positions taken and nobly 
maintained by Dr. Fairbairn and Professor 
Seth it may be said in general that these posi- 
tions not only constitute the framework of a 
rational theism but leave a large place for the 
supernatural. While the factor of evolution 
in religion was freely admitted, the insuffi- 
ciency of the agnostic or the materialistic or 
the pantheistic theory of the universe was 
shown when set in contrast with a philosophy 
that takes into consideration the entire history 
and constitution of man. Dr. Fairbairn in 
particular emphasized the idea of revelation 
as natural to all religions and necessary to 
their being. 

OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 

Passing to the department of Old Testament 
theology, the main contention of Dr. George 
Adam Smith in his lectures on the preparation 
for prophecy was that the religion of Israel 
was akin to that of the other Semitic races. 
That it was originally polytheistic, but that 
the taking on of purer elements, the gradual 
emerging into monotheism and the presence 
even in its lowest stages of the ethical ele- 
ment, which grew more and more pronounced 
as the prophetic period approached, cannot be 
explained as the result of natural influences, 
but show that God was drawing near to Israel 
in a peculiar way in order that they might 
know Him and serve His designs. 


THE PLACE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


In the New Testament field the most im- 
portant contribution has been that of Prof. 
A. B. Bruce, who urged the importance of 
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vindicating the historical trustworthiness of 
the Gospels, and restated the argument for 
their authenticity, showing in addition how 
constant resort to these records will give the 
church a proper conception of God, of salva- 
tion and of its duty toward the world; that 
such an objective basis of faith will correct the 
extravagances of mysticism and of an artifi- 
cial unworldliness and is the best antidote to 
the negative and idealistic criticism of the day, 
and to such a philosophical position as that 
represented by James Martineau. 

The present state of New Testament criti- 
cism as regards the Apocalypse was set forth 
by Professor Massie as rather hostile to its 
unity of authorship, and in consequence to the 
belief held by most orthodox critics up to 
within twelve years that it is entirely the 
work of the apostle John. The increasing 
doubt among scholars regarding the genuine- 
ness of 1 Peter was also stated, with the 
reasons therefor, but the lecturer himself ap- 
peared to consider Weiss’s argument for its 
early origin and its Petrine authorship as 
weighty as any of the opposing theories. 

Professor Sanday did an excellent piece of 
exegetical work with certain crucial passages 
in Romans as his material, and his conclu- 
sions from this method of approach respecting 
the early growth of a Christian terminology 
and the apostolic conception of the righteous- 
ness of God and the sacrificial bearing of the 
death of Christ were not unfavorable to com- 
monly received ideas. In his statement of the 
influence of modern studies on our doctrine of 
inspiration, Professor Ryle did little more than 
clear the ground for the construction of a 
modern and rational conception of inspira- 
tion. Nor was Professor Simon able in three 
lectures to do more than give the outlines of 
an ethical theory of the redeeming work of 
Christ. He emphasized the Godward bearing 
of the atonement, Dr, Ort’s review of the 
progress of Christianity during the apostolic 
age showed that the new faith advanced more 
rapidly in every particular than is commonly 
recognized by both its friends and its foes. 

A REVERENT SPIRIT ALWAYS. 

Glancing back over the course as a whole 
one is impressed with the reverent spirit of all 
the lecturers. There was nota trace of a dis- 
position to ridicule the old simply because it 
is old, or to espouse the new purely because 
it is new. Positive notes have been struck 
and the unmistakable purpose of all the in- 
Sstructors was to make it clear that the old 
faith can live and thrive even when facing all 
the results of modern criticism and investiga- 
tion. The teachers, to be sure, planted them- 
selves squarely on the new conception of the 
Bible, leaving far in the rear all hide-bound 
theories of divine dictation and mechanical 
human activity. At the same time hardly any 
one could fail to see that honest and devout 
modern criticism—the higher no less than the 
lower-—is giving us a better, richer and more 
usable Bible. 

Nor has any word uttered at this school im- 
pugned the spiritual supremacy and divine 
glory of the Lord Jesus Christ. On the con- 
trary, He was ever and again exalted, and no 
moment in the entire session was more im- 
pressive and no response from the house more 
significant than that when George Adam 
Smith concluded his superb course by declar- 
ing with all the eloquence and fervor of which 
he is master that prophecy leads up to and is 
fultilled and interpreted in Christ. 

There were other phases of the school on 
which it would be pleasant to dilate. There 
were visits to many of the colleges under the 
escort of polite and communicative residents. 
The bicycle, the tennis court and the cricket 
bat were employed now and then to relieve 
the intellectual strain. The courtesies ex- 


tended by professors and others were as 
gracious and delightful as they were contin- 
ual, proving that Oxford is the seat of hospi- 
tality as well as of learning and culture, 
while around one constantly, with its match- 
less charm, was the Oxford atmosphere, to 
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breathe which even but for ten days stimu- 
lates to high thinking and noble living. 
Oxford, July 27. H. A. B. 


News from the Churches 





PASSING COMMENT. 

A church in Maine, once generous toa sister 
church at the national capital, has received a 
return of financial aid for its new edifice. 

Lightning is surely no respecter of persons 
or places or even of days, however sacred. 
Churches and pastors both have suffered this 
summer, and now again comes the report of 
a second church in Connecticut within a week 
which was struck on Sunday. 

We need not look in the West alone for 
pastors whose Sunday work would contrast in 
extent with that of most city clergymen. In 
New England, as well, the distances between 
the several pulpits which must be filled by the 
country minister sometimes necessitate a Sab- 
bath day’s journey of many miles. 

In these days of rush and hurry, when lit- 
tle consideration is given to many important 
questions, we see churches making too free 
the way of admittance to their folds. Espe- 
cially when the past life of the candidate is 
not a sufficient surety that the first step will 
not be retraced, how can a church, without a 
question, give free entrance to every knock 
at its doors? 

A noticeable characteristic of the conference 
recently held in Canada was the friendliness 
which existed between the members, and es- 
pecially the brotherly feeling manifested 
toward the guests from the United States. 
The audiences seemed to be actually hungry 
for the addresses, so that it was a delight to 
the speakers to make the effort. Such meet- 
ings are doubly blessed to the participants 
and should strengthen the relations between 
churches and nations. 

The summer meetings of Endeavor Soci- 
eties are a problem in some churches. The 
most satisfactory arrangement, however, in 
instances where a marked decrease in attend- 
ance takes place, seems to be a union of the 
society and church meetings. Thus mutual 
benefit is derived. As a rule the regular 
meetings of societies are not all sustained as 
well as those of a New Hampshire society, 
where the average attendance is larger than 
the membership. 

GROWTH IN ST. LOUIS. 

A quarter of a century is a long time in the 
history of Congregatiovalism hereabouts. The 
majority of these churches are much younger 
and look with reverence on one that has lived 
so many years. Plymouth Church has just 
celebrated its silver anniversary. It was or- 
ganized July 31, 1869, its first pastor being 
Rev. W. H. Warren, now of Michigan. The 
church has experienced troublous times, and 
often it has required much courage to push 
forward. At one time only a score of its 
members could be called active, the building 
was in bad condition and all were discour- 
aged. Rev. J. H. Harwood entered the work 
then, and bis bard labor resulted in renewed 
cause for encouragement. He was succeeded 
by Rev. J. H. Adams, now of the Advance, 
whose pastorate of six years was the longest 
and one of the most fruitful. The present 
pastor is Rev. Allen Hastings. 

The church has been hampered somewhat 
by what was intended to be for its benefit. A 
clause in its title deed renders impossible its 
removal more than half a mile from its old 
location, but the changes have been such that 
a move seemed imperative. An effort was 
made at one time and a lot was actually pur- 
chased, but before it was wholly paid for it 
was sold and the proceeds were given for ex- 
tensive repairs on the old building. Twenty- 
five years have made great changes in its sur- 
roundings. When it was organized this was 
the fourth Congregational church in the city; 
now there aretwenty. There have been sixty- 
eight different pastorates in St. Louis, nine of 
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them in Plymouth Church. The exercises at 
the anniversary occupied four days, and com. 
prised sermons, addresses from former pastors 
and others and a Sunday school celebration, 

Nine years ago Dr. Goodell reported to the 
Ministers’ Meeting that he had made a dis- 
covery, and gave an account of a band of 
devoted Swedes who had organized themselves 
into a church years before, and after living 
without fellowship until they were homesick 
had appealed to him for information about 
Congregationalism. He gave them all the in- 
formation they wished, and they asked for 
recognition. They were admitted to the St. 
Louis Association at the same time with 
the German and two other churches. Since 
that time, by constancy under difficulties, they 
have shown of what fiber they were. Their 
meetings have been held in one hall and 
another; they have never had an abiding 
place. They saw the Swedish Methodist 
church well housed by its denomination, and 
they asked for help; but years went by with- 
out any definite movement. Last year they 
bought a lot, near the new Union Station, and 
with the help of the City Missionary Society 
are building a house in which they can wor- 
ship. It will be of two stories, the first for 
rental to two fafailies, the second having sev- 
eral halls opening together to form one room 
when needed. They purpose to meet the peo- 
ple of their nationality as they alight from the 
trains, and make their church home a head- 
quarters for all, assisting them to tind work, 
ministering to them according to their ability 
and teaching them to love God’s house. 

G. Cc. A. 





A CANADIAN UNION IN CONFERENCE. 

The Congregational Union of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia met, July 27-31, in the 
beautiful new edifice of the church in Yar- 
mouth, N.S. The old tabernacle, burned two 
years ago, has been replaced by the elegant 
stone building, dedicated a vear ago practi- 
cally free of debt. This church, the strongest 
of our order in the Maritime Provinces, is soon 
to suffer a great loss in the departure to Ottowa 
of the pastor, Rev. William McIntosh, after a 
successful pastorate of eleven years. The 
union comprises about twenty churches, most 
of which are vigorous, though not large, and 
ministered to by earnest, self-sacrificing pas- 
tors. At the opening session the retiring 
chairman, Deacon A. K. Moore, gave an ad- 
dress defining the Polity and Mission of 
Jongregationalism within the Bounds of the 
Union. He was followed by Rev. Dr. Jack- 
son, who spoke eloquently on the Same 
theme. Rev. John Wood, the new chairman, 
is a man of great dignity and culture and 
made a favorable impression by his dispatch 
of business and his happy responses to the 
addresses of visiting brethren. Rev. J. W. 
Cox, the statistician, was again elected secre- 
tary. One day was devoted entirely to re- 
ports from the churches and business directly 
connected with them. Much prayer was min- 
gled with conference, reminding one by the 
earnest remarks and the spirited singing of a 
yearly meeting of missionaries in a foreign 
field. 

On Sunday Rey. Alexander McGregor of 
Pawtucket, R.I., formerly pastor at Yar- 
mouth, preached fervently and touchingly 
and Rev. Messrs. W. H. G. Temple, G. R. W. 
Scott, D. D., of Massachusetts and others gave 
addresses at the Christian Endeavor meeting. 
A sermon was also preached by Rey. J. B. Sil- 
cox. On mission day the interest culminated 
in a large evening meeting, when Rev. Joba 
Wood gave an address on the special missiv? 
work of the Union. A letter from Dr. C. H. 
Daniels of Boston was read. Dr. G. R. W. 
Scott spoke for the American Board and Rev. 
J. B. Sileox for the H. M.S. of Canada. The 
meeting was closed with difficulty at a late 
hour, so desirous were the people of hearing 
the speakers. One of its pleasantest features 
was the banquet given to the union and in 
vited guests by the Yarmouth church. Rev 
William McIntosh presided and with wit and 
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eloquence introduced the speakers. The fare- 
well meeting was addressed by various del- 
egates, both men and women, and the union 
adjourned to meet next year in Liverpool, 
N.S. G. R. W. 8. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 

Vr.—The Montpelier Association held a meeting 
in Bethany Church, Montpelier, July 31. Notwith- 
standing the oppressive weather, there was a good 
attendance of members. Papers were read by Dr. 
Norman Seaver on The Unity of the Church and by 
pr. W. 8S. Hazen on The Causes of Partial or Entire 
Failure of Some Who Enter the Ministry. Rev. 
A. A. Smith made a brief address on A Few Essen- 
tials to Ministerial Success. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

BosTon.—Rev. E. W. Shurtleff of Plymouth 
preached at Berkeley Temple, Aug.5. In the even- 
ing his sermon was in verse, on the subject The 
Guardian Angels. 

Massachusetts. 

ROSLINDALE.—The new church edifice was opened 
and used for the first time last Sunday. Since its 
yanization four years ago the church has wor- 
shiped ina hall, At that time the church numbered 
sixty-five members, but through the faithful serv- 
ice of its pastor, Rev. R. B. Grover, it has grown to 
i membership of 140. The new building is a hand- 
some modern structure, 64 by 100 feet in size, with a 
tower 100 feet in hight. Besides the main audito- 
rium there are social rooms, a chapel, a library, 
meeting rooms, a dining-room and a kitchen. A 
handsome memorial window, the gift of the pastor 
ind his family, has been inserted. Special recogni- 
tion was made by the pastor at the first service in 
the new house, of the co-operation of the church in 
the work and of the faithful service of the com- 
mittees. 

WESTFIELD.—Services were held after a month’s 
vacation for the first time in the new building of 
the First Church, Rev. J. H. Lockwood. The parish 
house is adapted to new plans, and all departments, 
especially those of the Sunday school and social 
work, will be greatly benefited by the additional 
facilities. 

Maine. 

BANGOR.—Clergymen are hard to find in the city 
thismonth. At times it is difficult to secure a pas- 
tor to officiate on special occasions. The plans for 
city work for the coming year will not be developed 
till after the return of the pastors, though it is 
understood that there will be vigorous evangelistic 
work undertaken early in the season. 

GRAND LAKE STREAM.—Mr. R. A. McFadden is 
doing excellent work and having good success in 
this town, a somewhat isolated point in Washington 
County. A series of cottage prayer meetings is in 
progress. The response of the people is so hearty 
that an effort will be made to continue the work 
after Mr. McFadden’s return to Andover Seminary. 

OAKFIELD.—Mr. David Coburn reports encourag- 
ingly of bis work. He preaches at three stations 
every Sunday. He has organized three Sunday 
schools and teaches in one of them every Sunday. 
During the week he holds prayer meetings and 
spends much time in pastoral work. 





ISLAND FALLS.—Several years ago the church 
sent a donation to a new church in Washington, | 
).C. This bread cast upon the waters has been 
returned in the form of a donation of $76 toward | 
the new meeting house here. 

Misses Harlow and Washburn, who have been a 
year at Mr. Moody’s training school in Chicago, are 
engaged to take up their work again from Sept. 1 
for the Woman’s Missionary Society Auxiliary. 
Judging from their former snecess large results 
are expected.—Rev. G. M. Howe of Lewiston will 
spend his vacation at Mere Point and in Massachu- 
setts. The church will be closed part of August. 
——As the result of the labors of Captain Lane, the 
Coast missionary, work has been begun in a new 
bapel at Bethel Point.——During the absence of 
Rey. James Ramage at Deer Isle the services at 
South Brewer are suspended. 

New Hampshire. 

ANTRIM.—The church, not yet a year old, has 
made progress since its organization. Ten new 
members have been added to the first enrollment of 
fifty one. The C. E. Society numbers seventy-five 
members, with an aterage attendance at meetings 
f eighty. 

EXETER.—The suit brought some time ago by 
Phillips Academy against the Second Church, claim- 
ing the right of the academy to use the church 
building for chapel purposes, has been decided by 
the full bench of the Supreme Court in favor of the 
hureh. 
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ENFIELD.—The New Hampshire H. M.S. receives 
$500 and the churches at Enfield and Saleos $200 
each from the estate of the late Mrs. Dorcas Emer- 
son of Enfield. 

The vestry of the church at Rindge is undergoing 
needed repairs, the Jadies mainly furnishing the 
money.——A_ new $150 organ has been put into the 
church at Gilmanton [ron Works. 

Connecticut. 

THOMPSON VILLE.—After the evening service had 
begun, July 29, the steeple of the meeting-house 
was struck by lightning. The electric light wires 
conducted the eleciricity all over the building, the 
lights were put out and the lamps broken, the glass 
and porcelain scattering down in a shower upon the 
congregation. A panic was averted, however, by 
one of the deacons who began singing the Doxol- 
ogy, in which the congregation soon joined. 

HARTFORD.—The new church in Glenwood 1s the 
outcome of meetings held there for some time by 
the Sunday school, by the C. E. Society and for 
preaching. The organizatiop is Congregational in 
form, but represents various denominations and 
has a broad basis. Meetings are held at the chapel 
in the neighborhood.—Another memorial window, 
the gift of Major J.C. Parsons, has been placed in 
the Center Church, in memory of John Caldwell. 
—An open air service, conducted by Mr. G. C. 
Kinney, was held last Sunday. Rev. C. H. Smith 
gave an address.——The Park, Pearl Street and 
South Charches are closed during this month. 

The severe wind on Tuesday of last week blew off 
the belfry top on the church at Newington. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

ROscorE.—Rey. W. J. Carter, pastor of the church, 
reports an interesting work done among the hills in 
the neighborhood of the town by the students of 
Dr. Simpson’s Faith Mission School of New York 
City. It is estimated that there have been 100 con- 
versions, or more, in the vicinity of the out-stations 
and in the regions beyond. Some of the students 
are soon to depart to foreign fields, but are spend- 
ing their vacations in evangelistic work. They go 
among the farmhouses and hold meetings in school- 
houses and other places. A large number have re- 
cently joined the church on confession. 

HENRIETTA.—A sad transformation of Children’s 
Day took place here. All the arrangements had 
been made for a joyous occasion, wheo on the Fri- 
day night preceding two of the children who were 
to take part drove across the railroad track if front 
of a train and were instantly killed. The antici- 
pated joy was turned into sadness. 
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GRAND ISLAND.—An interesting work is in prog- 
ress under the leadership of the new pastor, Rev. 
H. A. Depfer. The new pulpit furniture and com- 
munion service were used for the first time July 29— 
both bought with the proceeds of a lawn féte held 
the week before. Secretary Curtis administered the 
communion and received five to membership. The 
island is in the midst of the Niagara River only a 
few miles from Buffalo. 

UNION VALLEY.—The church had a specially inter- 
esting day July 29. Dr. L. C. Warner of New York, 
who has shown great interest in this church of his 
childhood, presented it with thirty hymnals and 
encouraged them greatly in the good work going 
forward. The interest in this field has been revived 
during the past year. In connection with Pitcher 
it is under the pastorate of Rev. D. B. Gordon, Mr. 
Gordon has also taken up work at North Pitcher, 
where the me become much enfeebled. 

ROCHESTER.—Plymouth Church, Rev. Myron Ad- 
ams, has adopted a bond of union, which must be 
signed by candidates before admission to the 
church is granted. The document sets forth the 
objects of the church and contains a pledge of 
fidelity to the work. 

THE SOUTH. 
Alabama. 

Financially the times for the churches are ex- 
tremely depressing, but spiritually there is a re- 
markable disposition on the part of the people to 
“seek first the kingdom of Goud.” Times of refresh- 
ing, in some cases nearly doubling the membership 
of the churches, have recently been reported from 
Christian Hill, Echo, Mountain Meadow, Ashland, 
Verbena and a group of three churches in and near 
Clanton, the seat of Chilton County, in the center 
of the State. At the beginning of the year a new 
district conference of three churches was organized 
in Dale County. Since then two churches have 
been organized and added to the conference, the 
five churches of which now have six Sunday schools 
with an enrollment of 260 scholars. These churches 
are extending our work into an adjoining county. 
The district conferences are holding annual meet- 
ings, and encouraging reports are coming from 
them. Clanton has repaired its house of worship, 
Union Point is building and Christian Hill, Moun- 
tain Meadow and Verbena are preparing to build. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 
CINCINNATI,— Dr. David Jones, pastor of the 
Lawrence Street Church (Welsh), has for fourteen 
years been a tower of spiritua) strength in the city. 
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LOK ONOYS 


MMS DY SYS 
That Peculiar 
Lightness and Flavor 


Noticed in the finest biscuit, rolls, cake, etc., 
absolute purity and the ac- 

curate combination of the ingredients of 

the Royat Bakinc Powper. The 
best things in cookery are al- 
ways made and can be made 
only with the Roya BakinG 
Hence its use is 
universal—in the most 
celebrated restaurants, in 

the homes of the people, 
delicious, 
wholesome food 
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He closed his labors Aug. 5 and retired from regu- 
lar pastoral work. He will remove to Granville. 

AKnon.—The Arlington Street Church has its new 
edifice inclosed, It will be dedicated in September. 
The cost is about $5,000.——The First Church will be 
closed through August. Dr. T. E. Monroe is in New 
Jersey at the seaside. 

At Painesville, Chagrin Falls and Garrettsville 
the various churches unite for Sunday evening serv- 
ices through July and August.——At Burton there 
are no evening preaching services during the sum- 
mer. 

Illinois. 

SPRING VALLEY.—The church has recently met a 
great loss in the death of its pastor, Rev, A. P. 
Johnson. Resolutions of appreciation of his faith- 
ful services and regret at the loss to the church 
were passed, 

PITTSFIELD.—Rey 0. Emerson has just com- 
pleted tive years’ service with this church. During 
his pastorate the entire interior of the house of 
worship has been improved and decorated, the 
building has been lighted with electricity, a piano 
has been purchased and improvements to the value 
of several hundred dollars made on grounds and 
parsonage. A strong C. E. Society has been organ- 
ized, the benevolences of the church have averaged 
$600 a year and 100 persons have been received to 
membership. 

Wisconsin. 

Hancock.—The last year of the church, Rev. 
T. W. Barbour, bas been one of encouragement. 
From four members the church has grown to nine- 
teen. Over $600 has been raised. The pastor will 
continue the work another year. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

ST. Lours.— Plymouth Church, Rev. Allen Has- 
tings, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary last 
week. Historical reviews, a Sunday school celebra- 
tion, a church reumon and addresses by former 
pastors were special features. The exercises ex- 
tended through four days. Rey. A. L. Love has 
been away for ten days exploring the caves in the 
central part of the State and searching for traces 
of a prehistoric race of men. 





lowa. 

HireMAN.—The Welsh Union Church has been 
reorganized as a Congregational chureh of fifty- 
eight members. It bas an excellent meeting house 
and services will be held in Welsh and in English. 

Sioux Crry.—This is the largest town in the 
northwestern part of the State and it is rapidly 
becoming a center of Congregationalism. No place 
in the West bas suifered more from the panic, but 
the church work has gone forward uninterruptedly. 
Last year witnessed the beginning of four Sunday 
schools. There are tive churches, each having its 
house of worship and maintaining its own serv- 
ices. The First Church has one of the finest edifices 
in the State. The Maytlower Church has a branch 
in which preaching services are regularly held. Ten 
years ago there was only one church in the city and 
it had neither branch nor mission. Within the 
bounds of the Sioux Association there are forty-six 
churches with 3,000 members and about 5,000 Sunday 
school scholars. These figures have been more than 
doubled in ten years. 

HUuLu.—The academy has grown rapidly in ten 
years as a result of the wise efforts of the lowa 
H. M.S. and of the S.S.and P.S. As this section 
is inferior to no other in the State in beauty, health- 
fulness and fertility of soil, a great future may 
safely be predicted for the academy. It has excel- 
lent buildings and an endowment bas been started. 

Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS, — Rev, Thomas Cooper, who has 
been temporarily supplying the Lowry Hill Church, 
finished his service there the last Sunday in July. 
Unusually large congregations have been drawn 
to the chureh during his engagement. 

Kansas., 

Macon.—The chureh, Rev. W. H. Marble, has an 
interesting history. Organized at first as a union 
church of several denominations it desired later to 
associate itself with some denomination to prevent 
division, and on self-examination it discovered that 
it was already Congregational in form. The work 
was connected — the church in Wallace, Rev. 
W. H. Marble, and the new church found that it 

i 





could be received into fellowsbip without change 
in its consti ior 
SEVERY After two weeks of meetings conducted 


by Missionary A.W. Bishop, the sixteen members 
irch, which has no meeting 


22 and united with the Con- 


of the Presdvteriar 





house, disbandes 
gregational chureh. There are still two other de 
nominations the town, which has a population of 


only 60d, 


The Congregationalist 


GARFIELD.—The field of this church extends over 
an area of more than twenty miles in diameter. 
The pastor, Rey. E. L. Hull, preaches at several 
stations. Two Sunday schools have also been or- 
ganized. The membership of the church bas in- 
creased from four to twenty-five since last October. 


Colorado. 

NEWCASTLE.—The church has suffered severely 
because of the strikes. One of the coal mines 
closed recently, throwing 250 men out of employ- 
ment. As a result the church, which has now but 
two resident male members, will be greatly weak- 
ened. 

Mosca AND Riro ALTO.—Superintendent Fitch 
has organized Sunday schools at these points in the 
San Luis Valley. Mrs. Harris, a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, preaches to the miners in these 
places and also superintends the schools. In Sapinero 
and Dubois, also, schools are opened, superintended 
by a teacher of the public schools in Lyons. 


Colorado is to have a school for Bible study, to be 
opened at Glen Parkfthe Chautauqua Assembly 
grounds, Aug. 5,and to continue eight days. Min- 
isters of five or six denominations will participate. 


North Dakota. 

FARGO,.—Supt. H. C. Simmons bas been heartily 
and unanimously elected to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of President Beard of Fargo 
College. It is earnestiy hoped that he will accept 
the office so warmly tendered him, and he probably 
will if arrangements can be made with the C. H. 
M.S. whereby the duties of the presidency may be 
so joined with his present work as to serve the in- 
terests both of economy and efficiency. 


South Dakota. 

GANN VALLEY.—Reyvy. F. L. Drew is much encour- 
aged with his work at this place and other points 
in Buffalo County. Two united with bis church by 
letter July 22. A parsonage 18 much needed and 
plans are being made to secure one. 


OACOMA.—Mr. Lewis, who is in charge here, 
preaches also at Lyman, at Earling—forty miles 
away, and at Midway—sixteen miles away. 


Oklahoma. 

KINGFISHER.—The Oklahoma Association, at its 
spring meeting, appointed a college committee of 
seven members, with plenary powers. That com- 
mittee bas just examined the sites and bids offered 
and hag located the college in this town and called 
it Kingfisher College. Real estate worth about 
$25,000 is given and money, labor, etc., to the 
amount of $4,000. The college will ultimately oc- 
cupy a beautiful and commanding site, about a mile 
east of the center of the town. It is hoped that the 
college will be opened in the fall. Kingfisher has 
about 2,500 inhabitants. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


SAN FRANciIScO.,—At the First Church the pastor, 
Dr. C. O. Brown, has begun a series of twelve Sun- 
day evening lectures on the subject God’s Hand in 
American History—the Source and Substance of 
Our Liberties. The lectures will review the * prov- 
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OALENDAR. 

School of Applied Ethics, Plymouth, July 12-Aug, 
15. 

Christian Workers’ Convention, Northfield, Aug, 
1-13. 

American Social Science Association, Saratoga, 
Sept. 3-7. 

American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

New England Conference of Charities, Newport, 
R. L., Oct. 10-13. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Christian Workers, Toronto, Can., Oct. 25-Nov. 1. 





‘“ BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS Dey. 
TIFRICE”’ is beneficial for the teeth and gums. Used 
daily it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft 
gums. 





Marriages. 


(The c charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents.) 





HAARVIG—TRIPP—In Lynn, Aug. 1, by Rev. W. HU. 
Allen, Kev. John O, Haarvig, pastor of the Furst 
Church, and Miss M. C. Tripp. 

PIPER— WALKER—At Harvest Hill, Hopedale, the 
residence of the bride’s mother, July 19, by Rey, 
Webster Woodbury, Edgar Raymond Piper of Boston 
and Sophia Mayhew Walker. 


Deaths. 


( The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 








BINGHAM—In Dubugte, Io., at the home of his son, 
Dr. Joe! S. Bingham, a retired clergyman, aged 80 yrs. 
Dr. Bingham was the first pastor of the Second 
Church, Westfield, and served for several years the 
Maverick Church in East Boston. 

BURNHAM—In Boston, Aug. |, _— Winslow, son of 
the late Choate Burnham, aged 44 yr 

HOWARD-—In Princeton, July 28, Mabelle S., daughter 
of Deacon Nelson S. and Sarah M. Howard of Norton. 

MAY-—In Providence, R.L.. July 25, Mrs. Cynthia Child, 
widow of Trench May of North Woodstock, Ct., aged 
90 yrs. 

ROCKWOOD-—In Holliston, July 25, suddenly, Benja 
min A. Rockwood, aged 70 yrs., 11 mos. 


Good Blood 


Was given me by Hood’sSarsaparilla. I had 
suffered terribly with rheumatism. I tried 
all kinds of remedies and they did me no 
good. I was beginning to despair when | 
was advised to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
When I began to take Hood's it gave me 
the nose bleed, and the blood which was dis- 


Hood's 00d’s. Sarsa- 


parilla 





| charged was thick and ures 
| black. Hood's Sarsa 
eereer 


idential characters and events” which have brought 


liberty to this country. 














pillows, 
been made in the last dozen years. 


parilla drove out this 

bad blood and gave me 

a good appetite, which made good blood. 
My friends were surprised, and everybody 
was asking me how [| got cured. They said 
I never could be cured because I had the 
trouble when I was so young, bat I tell them 
that Hood's: Sarsaparilia did it.””) AUGUSTUS 
Joyce, 46 Decatur Street. Charlestown, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills are hand-made. 2. 











PARIS CONFIDANTE. 


Compare this charming bit of French Art 
with the herrible and cumbrous creations in hor-e- 
hair with ‘squab’ 


seat and garden rollers for 
You will realize then what progress has 


‘Confidante”’ is the pretty name given tot 


small sofa by its French ancestors. The word 
tells its own story. 
two persons in retired or semi-private convers3 


- 


[t is intended as a seat for 


tion. Such a piece of furniture is sorely needed in every drawing-room. 


With these Confidantes we are supplying 
Chair, making a dainty set of three pieces. 


The design is full of beauty. 


of the back with the curved legs and side arms. 


an ordinary stuffed sofa. 
We send ou 


a Lady’s Easy Chair and Gentleman's At 


The chairs are of different size, but each is 
constructed on the same lines as the sofa, having the back and sides in a semicircle. 


Nothing could be more 


graceful than the long sweep 


We price the whole set at the cost 


It is an attractive purchase. 


r General Catalogue on receipt of five 2-cent stamps 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


CANAL STREET, 


} NEAR NORTHERN RAIL- | 


BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The clearing house returns for July afford 
some encouragement in their comparison with 
those of a year ago. Bearing in mind that the 
great railroad strike occurred in July, that 
the damage done by the coal strike in May 
and June was still affecting certain lines of 
trade, and that the crop reports had not been 
such as to inspire any extention of enterprises 
through the West, it is most agreeable to find 
that the volume of business of the country, as 
measured by these bank clearings, was nearer 
to that of the corresponding month of last 
year than has been the case in any previous 
month of 1894. That is, these bank clearings 
show a shrinkage, compared with those of a 
year ago, of only 15 per cent. In June the 
shrinkage was 21 per cent., in May 26 percent., 
in April 25 per cent.,in March 30 per cent., 
in February 36 per cent.,in January 32 per 
cent. It is safe to say that, had it not been 
for the great strike in and about Chicago, the 
decrease in July would have been much less 
than 15 per cent. 

It will occur to everybody that the ‘shrink- 
age in July was small because the ciearings 
in July, 1893, were themselves very light and 
far below those of previous years. That is 
true. And yet this year’s comparisons are not 
the more discouraging because of that fact, 
for the chief significance uf the comparison 
above outlined is that we are getting rapidly 
down to a bed-rock business, that the shrink- 
age has gone about as far as it will, that we 
are having our worst times now, that when 
business no longer shall shrink in volume it 
will not be long before there is a small in- 
crease. 

The bank clearings reported from one sec- 
tion, the South, are especially encouraging. 
Out of seventeen cities reporting no less than 
ten send reports of increased clearings. And 
these reports come from a section where there 
is little or no speculation to affect the amount 
of bank clearings. Again, taking the total 
clearings reported by Southern cities, a net 
gain of over 8 per cent. is found. These facts 
would indicate that the bottom of the de- 
pression has been found in the South and that 
an era of slight improvement has set in. It 
is gratifying to be able toadd that the outlook 
for the cotton crop is excellent and that here 
is a reason for hoping that the improvement 
already started will be continued and ac- 
centuated. 

Otherwise the developments are not of a 
very satisfactory nature. Considerable crop 
damage in the West is admitted and will 
dampen the hopes cf much improvement for 
along time in that section. In New England 
there are a good many mills closed and clos- 
ing. The redeeming feature of the New Eng- 
land markets has been the rise and main- 
tained rise in the price of wool, with a sub- 
stantially better demand for woolen goods. 
Stocks in the hands of clothiers are apparently 
small and supplementary orders are frequently 
necessary. 

From Jan. 1 to July 31 the government re- 
eipts have failed to meet expenditures by 
$30,000,000. Up to June 1 the monthly de- 
iciencies ranged from over $7,000,000 in May 
to about $3,000,000 in February. In June 
there was a small excess of receipts of nearly 
$1,000,000. In July, notwithstanding the oc- 

irrence of the quarterly interest payment of 
$7,000,000, the receipts fell below the ex- 
penditures by only $1,900,000. 
the treasury position is very marked and if 
maintained will do much to assist a return 
feonfidence. The pension payments, it may 
oe remarked, have been only $80,000,000 since 
lan. 1, this year, against $93,000,000 in 1893. 

eS ee 


The change in | 


Real conversation presupposes intimate | 


acquaintance, 
ften enough to wear off the rough bark 
aad outside rind of commonplace and con- 


People must see each other | 


ventionalities in which their real ideas are | 


tnwrapped.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


The Congregationaiist 


MR. MOODY’S AUGUST CONFERENCE. 


The twelfth general Bible conference for 
the promotion of Christian life and service 
commenced in East Northfield, Mass. (Mr, 
Moody’s home), last Wednesday, Aug. 1. 
This year the meetings will be held under 
very favorable conditions and the opening 
days have realized the expectation of a larger 
attendance and a deeper interest than ever. 
The new auditorium, erected at a cost of 
$60,000, provides seating for 2,500 people. 
This building, as Mr. Moody said in welcom- 
ing visitors at the first meeting, will, perhaps, 
be too large for the present, but God had al- 
ways gone ahead of his expectations, so this 
time he had taken a long step ahead. The 
ground floor seats 1,500 people, the gallery 800 
and the choir gallery about 250. The acoustic 
properties of the building are found to be per- 
fect and great satisfaction is expressed on all 
sides. Contrary to usual custom, Mr. Moody 
this year has arranged a program for the thir- 
teen days of the conference. Each day some 
fundamental doctrine of evangelical Chris- 
tianity comes up for consideration at the 
morning session. The afternoon and evening 
meetings are more general in their topics. 

As regards speakers, there has been a gath- 
ering of the giants. Mr. Moody presides at 
nearly every meeting and usually has a few 
pithy, pointed remarks on whatever subject 
is before the meeting. Rev. F. B. Meyer of Lon- 
don arrived on Aug. 4and has taken a prom- 


inent part in the exercises, speaking every | 


day. Dr. A. J. Gordon of Boston, Dr. A. T. 
Pierson of Philadelphia, Dr. Mabie of Boston, 
Dr. Teunis Hamlin of Washington, D.C., and 
tev. George C, Needham of East Northfield— 
all well known to Northfield audiences—are 
present. Several new voices have been heard. 
Ameng them are Dr. David Gregg of Brook- 
lyn, who delivered the address at the opening 
meeting, Prof. W. W. White of the Moody 
Bible Institute, Chicago, late of the theologi- 
cal seminary at Xenia, O., where he held the 
chair of Hebrew and Old Testament literature 
for six years. Dr. J. M. Gray of Boston is 
also new to the Northfield platform. Ira D 
Sankey sings with his old-time warmth and 
power. Mr. and Mrs. George C. Stebbins of 
Srooklyn and J. H. Jacobs of Chicago, who 
has accompanied Mr. Moody during the past 
winterand spring in his evangelistic meetings 
at Salem, Washington, Richmond and else 
where, are also present to lead the singing. 
rte SP 





FORTY years the great specific for pain, PoNp’s | 
Be careful! standard remedies are al- 
| 


EXTRACT. 
ways counterfeited. 


A LATE breakfast is often caused by a late milk- 
man. No cream for the coffee or oatmeal has 
delayed many a morning meal. Keep a supply of 


Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream in the | 
| 


house, and avoid such annoyances. 
F. W. Kinsman & Co.: Gentlemen—We are 
happy to inform you that out of over two thousand | 
bottles of “Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam ”’ which 
we have sold over our counter daring the last three 
months we bave not heard of one complaint against 
its unrivaled good results. But all who have had 
occasion to speak of it have spoken of its merits in 
the highest terms of satisfaction. 
Levi L. ALDEN & Co. 


|Rusifoa Am, 
For Tue TEETH 
It's a luxury and 
a bene efit. It’ 
ly flav- 
ored,sweetensthe breath,stops 
decay, hardens the gums, and 

adds a charm of its own to the 
most irregular teeth. 


2¢ cents All Dr 
Sample vial free. Ad 
E. W. Hovr , Low Mass. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


Phosphorized 


Cerebro=Spinant, 
Freligh’s Tonic, 


For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 

40,000 Physicians. 

Ask your family physician 
about it. He is our best testi- 
monial, For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address for descrip- 
tive pamphilet, 

‘*How to Get Free Sample.’’ 

5. Woodruff & Co., 


«Tanufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 











Financial. 





“How Shall 
I Invest My 
Money ?” 


Our little book is sent 
free. It will help you 
whether you have little 
or much. 


The Provident 
Tent Cat 


Please mention the Congregationaliat. 





PRING IPAL AND INTERES Tr 


” GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of #100 and upwards received 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS'N, 
134 E. Swan &t., Buffalo, N. ¥ 
GEORG z : WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWETT Tre as, 


WESTERN MORTGAGES | 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mase. 





8) FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES ci 


Send for References. HIGHEST SAVE 
O aaa ress, TACOMA INVESTMEST CO. , vavena om 


WA NTED A partner, Christian man preferred 

with ten or fifteen thousand dollars capital. Business 
eas established, permanent and with onusual prospecta 
and possibilities in the iramediate future. Inquiries wii! 
be anawered and opportunity given for most full exam 
ination. A rare chance for ory ng nan desiring to enter 
business. Address ©. H. Ss discsescond St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





For Sale Cheap.— 24 opera chairs with reversible 
back for teacher, book-racks and hat racks attached 
in use about four years by the Lewis Avenue Congré 
gati onal Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. Keason for selling 

nge i oom. Suitable for 

i lay «chool I pr urpos 
t “pr oklyn y 





WANT FE D.—Treasurer for an establish: d corpor 


tion, man of financial abliity and experience. Inve 
ment of £19406 required. A good opportunity for the 
right 1 an. Nobrokers. X, PV. 0. Box 2972, Boston. 
Tl . The committee appointed by 
1¢ the National Council to pre 


2 anew Form of Admi« 
have reported, and their 
1 of Admission is now 

in convenient forn 


No. 7 of 





NEW f 
POrms OF | mised = wens 
ee eee 
Seat, poatpald, for 2 cts: le copies, cts A coples, #2 


Address THE COSGREGATIONALIST, Beacon 1. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


It is the custom of the Maryland societies to set 
apart a day, known as Maryland Day, on which 
their State work is made a special subject of 
prayer and on which gifts are made for carrying on 
the work. 


Dr. Clark is now enjoying absolute rest on the coast 


of Maine and for the present is not allowed to write 
even letters. Very many have been the sympa- 
thetic messages by telegraph and by letter that 
have been sent to him since the convention. 


The members of a Junior Society in Fresno, Cal., 
make a point of earning the money that they give | 


at their consecration meetings. At each of these 
meetings five minutes of the time are spent by the 
Juniors in describing the way in whica each earned 
the money that he gives. 


One of the Junior district superintendents of 
Florida has given good proof of her devotion and | 


enthusiasm by starting a society nearly thirty miles 
from her home and by walking out to lead its meet- 


ing every week until some one else could be secured | 


to take her place as leader. 

In view of the interest in missionary extension 
that is now so manifest and so deep means of fur- 
thering this movement will probably be especially 
sought for the coming year. Two plans of work 
have been prominent. In [linois there is a system 


of district and county missionary superintendents | 
through whom local societies are reached. In Penn- | 


sylvania the organization bas rather been along de- 
nominational lines. Each plan has its advantages 
for certain localities, and it would seem that a com 
bination of the two might profitably be used. 


on 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 
BARBOUR, Thomas W., to remain another year at 
Hancock and Coloma, Wis, Accepts. 
BIXBY, William 8. Chicago Seminary, to Netawaka 
and Powhattan, Kan, Accepts. 
BREWER, Frank 8., Hartford Seminary, to South 
Glastonbury, C : 


y, Ct. 
FORBUSH, William B., Riverside, R. 1, has declined | 


call to Lake Charlies College, Louisiana. 
HARRINGTON, Vernon C., Andover Seminary, accepts 
call to Belchertown, Mass, 


HARRIS, George, Hennepin, IL, to Second Ch., South 


Chicago. Accepts, to begin work Aug. 12. 


JOSEPUSEN, Hans F., Chicago Seminary, to Scandi- | 


navian Ch., Clintonville, Wis, 
McSKIMMING, David D., Newton Falls, O., to Youngs 
town, Accepts and has begun work. 
REA, John, San Francisco, Cal, to Sausalito, Accepts. 
ROCKLIFF, A. J., Hudson, Mass., to Maplewood, Ac 
cepts, to begin work Sepr. 1. 
SMALL, Charles U., Washington, D.C, to Hudson, 0. 
SMITH, James KR., Blue Island, HL, to Princeton, 





SUTSERLAND, Ward T., Meadville, Pa,, to Oxford, | 


TAYLOR, John R., late of South China, declines call to 


Kethany Ch., Chicago, Ill, Accepts call to Lockport. | 


THOMPSON, W. Sherman, Quincey, Mass., to Maverick 
Chapel, East Boston. Aceepts. 
UPTON, Augustus G., Denver, Col., to Olivet Ch., Den- 
epts 


ver. Accepts. | 
Ww ESTFALL, Charles K., Chandlerville, IL, to Oakley 
Branch, Union Park Ch., Chicago, Accepts, to begin 


work in August. 
Ordinations and Installations. 

HEROD, James A., 0. Abbeville, La., July 22. Sermon, 
Prof. G. W. Henderson; other parts, Kev. Messrs. C. 
H. Claiborne, M, W. Whitt, Frank Plowden, Homer 
Jones. 

MARKLEY, 


Sermon, Re 
N 


T 





N » 0 Lee Center, Ill, June 27 
I G. Smith; other parts, Rev, Messrs. 
- Edwaras, J. K. Shultz, W. J. Clark, J. P. Dick- 






erman, 

NELSON, H. L., 0. Wood Lake, Wis. Parts, Rey. Messrs. 
lr. G. Grassie, P. A. Simpkin, J. W. Heyward, A. J. 
Nelson, A. P. Engstrom. : 

WARD, J. R., 0. Pleasant Valley, Wis., July 24. Ser- 
mon, Rey. EK. A, Child; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. C. 
Marden, Thomas Basker, H. W. Carter, William Kil- 
burne, 

Resignations. 

ANDERSON, William, Imlay City, Mich., to take effect 
in September. 

erawebnam K., Downs, Kan, 

( »), Andrew K., Fitehburg and Melros ‘al. 
EVERT, Henry 8,, Lenora, Kan. ine & ones 
GAYLORD, Winfield R., Crystal Lake, IIL, to accept 

call to Woodstock. 

GRIFFI rs, F. W., Dunbar and North Crandon, Wis. 

HANCOCK, George H., Madrid, N. Y., withdraws resig- 


lation. 
THORPE, John, Mont Vernon, N. H., to accept call to 
East Andover. 






Dismissions, 
ALLEN, Melvin J., Littleton, N. H., July 25. 
GREENE, Harvey B., Harttord, Vt., July 27 


Churches Organized. 
BLACKWOOD, Ala., June 16. Twenty-five members 


HITEMAN, Io., English and Welsh, June 10. Fifty- 


eight members. 
LINCOLN, OKl., recognized July 22. 
LOOMIS, tal »July 17, Eleven members. 
TOKEN, Wis., July 8. Twenty-tive members. 
Miscellaneous. 
DAY, William H., Chicago, UL, has closed his pastorate 


in the Sedgwick Street Ch., to spend two years of | 


study in Europe. 


SANFORD, Elias B., Westbrook, Ct., has received the 


degree of D. D. from Wesleyan University, in recogni- 
tion of his work as an author. 





NOTHING adds to the cheerfulness of a town or 
village like well-lighted streets and lawns. Write 
to the Steam Gauge and Lantern Co. of Syracuse, 
N. Y., or 25 Lake Street, Chicago, for a description 
of their Tubular street and hanging lamps. They 
give a clear, penetrating light, are no trouble to look 
after, cost little to introduce, and almost nothing 
to maintain. 
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‘MEMBER there are hundreds of brands | 


of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White 
Lead, composed largely of 


But the number of brands of genuine 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 
and just as good as they were when you or your father were boys: 


is limited. 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati), 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY'”" (Pittsburgh). *“* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 


“ATLANTIC” (New York). 
‘*BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
** BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL ” (Buffalo), 
‘*‘DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
‘*FAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh 


If you want colored paint, tint any of the 


sell them, the best painters use them 


A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card, Send us a postal card and get both free, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Stree ts, Boston 


above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a pound of color to 25 pounds of lead. The best merchants 


Barytes and other materials: 


“JEWETT ” (New York). 


* JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

**MISSOURI "’ (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 

“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "'(St. Louis and Chicago). 
‘*ULSTER " (New York). 

* UNION "’ (New York). 
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Agents Wanted. 









las a | 
Ideal Teeth 
Cleaning 


for the tufts of the ProviyLACTIC 
Tooru Brust go in between the 
teeth and remove every particle. 
Other brushes don’t do this. In use, 
follow directions, Universally approved 
by dentists. Sold everywhere, or 
5c. by mail, post paid. 

An instructive book about the teeth, free, 
Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 











EWIS' 98 ~ LYE 
POWDEBED AND PEBFUMED 
(PATENTED) 

The strongest and purest lye 
made, Unlike other Lye, it being 
a fine powder and packed in a can 
with removable li the contents 
are always ready for use,  WiD 
make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
in 20 minutes without boiling. 
It is the best for cleansing was 
pi disinfecting sinks, closeta, 
Ww bottles, paints, trees, etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila, Pa. 





‘\ Carriage 
Wheels. 


a Specialty. Also 





robs it of all vitality 
and delicacy of flavor. 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 


FRUIT PRESERVALINE 


obviates all this and keeps the fruit fresh and 
tirm in its natural state. For Preserving Jams, 
Jellies, Marmalades, Pickles, Catsups, Cider, 
ete ,it stands without an equal, Simple, taste 
less, harmless, cheap. Mold and fermentation 
are unknown where it is used. 

MPLE BOX-—enough for 15 Gallons— 
sent by mail on receipt of 50 CENTS. 
PRESERVALINE MFG. CO., 10 Cedar St., 

New York. 





A.M. Eames & Co. 


Light Wheels of Best Grades 





Wagon and Cart Wheels, 


Dram in 
position, 
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DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES relieved 
by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all other 
devices, Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 

Mention this Paper. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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The old plan of cook- 
ing fruit preparatory 
to placing it in jars 





U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 


scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 


lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 
We have never failed to effect a perma 


nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 


Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 


treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


— 





USE ‘DURKEE’S 
SALAD DRESSING’ 
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JOWA’S TRIALS WITH LAWS AND 
REFORMERS. 


The effect of the so-called mulct law touch- 
ing the sale of liquor cannot be estimated at 
this time. In some interior cities the number 
of saloons has been diminished without re- 
ducing the amount of liquor sold, in all prob- 
ability. Some of the river towns wholly 
ignore the law. Gross frauds have been dis- 
covered in some counties in securing the 
pames of the sixty-five per cent. of the voters 
necessary to suspend the prohibitory law. 
The saloon men resort to every possible expe- 
dient to carry on their nefarious business 


without violating the letter of the law. Two 
examples will illustrate. In one case the 


saloon stood less than fifty feet from a prop- 
erty holder who refused to give his consent. 
The saloon keeper put a partition in his build- 
ing and removed his liquors to the farther 
room, Which is beyond the limit of fifty feet. 
In the second case’ the saloon keeper could 
not get the consent of the property helder 
across the street, which is only forty-nine feet 
wide. To meet the requirements of the law 
the saloon keeper moved his building back a 
few feet and then sold a narrow strip of land 
in front of his saloon to another party. The 
temperance people now claim that his saloou 
does not stand on the street, as the law re- 
quires, and they are attempting to close it. 
Some fine legal questions will have to be de- 
termined in cases pending. 

On the Fourth of July a new law went into 
effect prohibiting the sale of tobacco in any 
form to persons under sixteen years of age. 
No doubt this will cause a wail from those 
who battle so zealously for personal liberty 
and Iowa will be denounced for her bigotry. 
Another law that went into effect the same 
day gives women municipal suffrage on all 
questions of appropriating money that must 
be determined by vote. Man’y think this is 
the entering wedge to secure larger privileges 
in the near future, 

A few weeks since the Populists in the cen- 
tral portion of the State suggested the name of 
Dr. G. D, Herron as a fit man to represent 
them in Congress. He promptly declined the 
proposed honor in a letter from which the 
following is au extract: 


| think there is a widespread feeling and 
faith among the common people that some 
way must be found to realize Christianity in 
sovral organizations and political institutions. 
Unless such a way is found both Christianity 
and the nation will fail. 1 believe, and am 
determined, that the way shall be found, As 
a political apostle of Christ I have given my- 
self to the one thing to discover and point out 
such a way. In so doing | believe I am sim- 
ply a voice of what the great multitudes of the 
people are yet thinking and hoping, though 
their hopes and thoughts may be yet unde- 
lived, But to be such an apostle, to be a true 
voice, 1 must keep inyself absolutely free from 
any position that would give any ground for 
the charge of political ambition, To accept 
the nomination for any political office would 
at once give ground for suspecting ny motives, 
Which will be bitterly and continually at- 
tacked by religious and political conservatism 
under any circumstances. 

The people of Iowa have a little personal 
interest in the threatened war in Corea. The 
present commander of the Corean army is a 
citizen of Iowa, Gen. William M. Dye. He is 
a graduate of West Point. During the early 
part of the Civil War he served as colonel of 
an lowa regiment, and later rose to the rank 
of bridadier-general. In 1873 he went to 
Egypt and served for some time in the Egyp- 
lianarmy. Seven years ago the king of Corea 
asked him to take charge of bis army, and 
General Dye is still in command of it. 

The last Legislature made av appropriation 
of $5,000 to erect a monument over the re- 
mains of the victims of the Spirit Lake massa- 
cre in 1857. This appropriation was secured 
largely by the personal efforts of Mrs. Abbie 
Garduer Sharp, the sole survivor of that fa- 
mous tragedy. Her father built the first cabin 
in that section of the State in 1856, and soon 
Several other settlers came to the same place 
attracted by the beauty of the scenery apd the 
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fertility of the soil. The following spring a 
band of Indians attacked the settlers and 
killed thirty-six. Mrs. Sharp, then a girl of 
fourteen, was a captive among the Indians 
four months, For many years she has been a 
resident of St. Paul. After an absence of 
some thirty years she returned to the scenes 
of her childhood, which are so vividly photo- 
graphed upon her mind, and purchased the 
site of land upon which her father’s cabin 
still stands. She has transformed the rude 
building into a museum for Indian relics. 
The remains of the ‘victims of the massacre 
will be placed in one grave, over which the 
State monument will be erected, 
Osage, Lo. WwW. W. G. 





HOME AND ABROAD.—It is the duty of every one, 
whether at home or traveling for pleasure or busi- 
ness, to equip himself with remedies which will 
keep up strength and prevent illness, and cure such 
ills as are liable to come upon all in everyday life. 
For instance, Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a general tonic, 
and to keep the blood pure and less liable to absorb 
the germs of disease, will be well-nigh invaluable: 
Change of drinking water often causes serious 
trouble, especially if one has been used to spring 
water in the country. From a few drops to a tea- 
spoonful of Hood’s Sarsaparilla in a tumb'er of 
water will prevent the water having any injurious 
effect. Hood’s Vegetable Pills, as a cathartic, 
cause no discomfort, no disturbance, no loss of 
sleep, but assist the digestive organs, so that satis- 
factory results are effected in a perfectly natural 
and regular manner, 

REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON, D.C.—Grand 
Encampment of the Knights of Pythias of the 
World. The biennial encampment of the Supreme 
Lodge and grand encampment of the Knights of 
Pythias of the world will be held at the national 
capital, Aug. 27 to Sept. 5. For this occasion the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railrvad Co, will sell round trip 
tickets at reduced rates from all points on its lines 
east of the Ohio River, Aug. 23 to 28 inclusive, valid 
for return trip until Sept. 6: a furtber extension of 
time to Sept. 15 can be secured, provided the ticket 
is deposited with the joint agent at Washington, 
bD.C., on or before Sept. 6. The rate from Vhiladel 
phia will be $4, Pittsburgh $8, Cumberland, $4.55, 
and correspondingly low rates from all other 
stations. 


A SEAT FoR Two.—There has just been placed on | 
exhibition at Paine’s furniture warerooms, on Cana! | 


St., a piece of furniture which bas met such instan:! 
favor that the wonder is it was net invented lon, 
ago. In every drawing-room there is a need for 
some seat on which two persons can hold a quiet 
and semi-private conversation, Now comes the 
invention of the French “confidante” and very 
successfully meets this condition. They are not 
expensive in price. 
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FAIR FACES 
Disfigured by Eruptions 


ARE CURED BY 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


“Some years 
ago, I was in a 
terrible condi. 
tion with a hu- 
mor, or erup- 
tion, which 
broke out all 
over my face 
and body, See- 
ing the testi- 
mony of others 
as to the effi- 
, . eacy of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla in like cases, I concluded 
to give this medicine a trial, and the 
result was a thorough cure, no sign of 
the complaint making its appearance 
since. I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for any 
kind of skin disease.”—J. W. DEAN, 
Moss Point, Miss. 


Ayer’s ons, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair S 
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Luxuriant hair, with a clean, wholesome 
scalp, free from irritating and scaly erup- 
tions, is produced by CuTicura Soap, the 
most effective skin purifying and beautify- 
ing soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c, PoTTeER 
Drve & Cuem. Conpr., Sole Props., Boston. 
| * All about the Skin, Scalp, aud Hair,” free. 
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—It Always Will. 


It’s as certain to cure Cramps, Colic, Cholera Morbus, 
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/ Pain-Killer 
} Always Has Cured 
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——Prepared only by—— IM 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, Providence, R. i. } 














A Lire Honea “a BUT—' 


We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND 


Sold by the Better Grocers. ——<_!! 
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~ Let married girls and girls that hope 
One day to married be 

Who have with household cares to cope 

Just learn one thing From me 

I've kept my house all clean and sweet 
No cleaner house | hnow 

And this is why.it 1s so neat— 

use SAPOLIO 
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A Seasonable Suggestion 


As the warm weather is approaching, we desire to again call 
attention to Ridge’s Food, which we have so often commended. Re- 
peated tests of it with both children and older persons, which we 
have made during the past fifteen years, prove it to be a perfect food, 
the use of which has, in more than one instance in our personal ex- 
perience, been the salvation of the little patient. First and last, we 
have had a pretty large practice among children, and at one time or 
other have given pretty much all the prepared foods a trial. Some 
were absolutely worthless, if not, indeed, injurious. Some seemed 
useful in simple malnutrition, but were too laxative and irritating 
in their action to be safe in intestinal derangements. Ridge’s Food, 
however, in almost every case, fulfilled all requirements. In mal- 
nutrition it was ‘‘a complete substitute for mother’s milk.” In the 
exhaustion consequent on summer diarrhoea and enterocolitis, its 
effect has been wonderful, filling out the emaciated body and check- 
ing the disease with little or no medicine. In CHOLERA IN- 
FANTUM, however, it has its greatest triumph, holding the dis- 
ease in check, and finally restoring fully the lost weight and strength. 
We could quote case after case in which certainly life would have 
been lost but for Ridge’s Food.—Massachusetts Medical Journal, 
June, 1894. 


CHILD GROWTH 


(in fact, all growth) depends upon nourishment. 
That is the important problem in the critical 
pene of youthful development familiarly 

nown as growing.’ The rapidly increasing 
activity of the vital forces makes a severe de- 
mand upon the nutritive powers, and the fail- 
ure to obtain adequate nourishment from ordi- 
nary food often results in a permanently 
stunted and impoverished poyens. 

RIDGE’S FOOD supplies this need more abun- 
dantly than avy other known diet. It combines 
the two requisites of high nutritive value and 

: perfect digestibility to a degree which has made 
it for thirty years the means of physical salvation to the children and 
youth of succeeding generations. 


The same properties have made RIDGE’S FOOD the un- 
failing reliance of nursing mothers, invalids, convalescents, 
and all others suffering from weakened or impaired digestion. 






A cones prepared by a physician of large experience, with invaluable 
hints for the child and the aged, wilt be sent to any address, mentioning this publi- 
cation and sending stamps for return postage. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, 
Manufacturers for U. S. PALMER, MASS. 


















































FORK CLOTHES. 


Vid PROCTER & CAMGSLE CO., CIN’TIL 








